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Orders that are read 


in the dark 


“Orders in the field: “Advance under cover of darkness’ ” drawing by Norman Price 


Even civilians can realize the impor- 
tance of orders to an army at war. 
Troops must be moved, command 
posts located, supplies brought up. 
Orders must be received on the dot, 
read quickly, executed accurately — 
24 hours a day. 

Copies of orders sent to field com- 
manders must be readable—in all 
kinds of weather, day or night, and 
able to stand up under the rough 
treatment of wet or greasy hands. 

That’s why many of the army’s 
orders—whether for the theatre of 
war or for training camps, garrisons, 
and supply depots—are produced on 
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the Mimeograph duplicator. Clean- 
cut, black-and-white Mimeograph 
duplicated copies require less 
reading time... put less strain 
and fatigue on eyes... keep legi- 
bility and high visibility despite much 
handling. 

Mimeograph duplicated orders can 
“take it” in war. Mimeograph dupli- 
cated route sheets, specifications, 
parts labels and shipping labels also 
can “take it” in industry. For the 
solution of your paper work prob- 
lems call the Mimeograph distribu- 
tor in your community, or write to 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


h duplicator 


Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office, 


Insignia of the Signal Corps 
—semaphore flags crossed 
over a torch. Personnel of 
the corps install, maintain 


and operate all forms of the 


army’s communication 
system. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. DICK COMPANY 





You Can Do It 









FASTER 


with 


MODERN SCALES 


To speed compound- 
ing of materials, this 
Fairbanks Dial Scale 
was built into a 
charging car which 
travels in a pit. At 
the touch of a button 
the Printomatic gives 
an accurate printed 
record of each batch, 








@ Rare is the weighing job which can’t be done faster and 
more precisely with today’s vastly improved scales. These 
scales print weight records more quickly than a man can 
read and write them. They eliminate human errors. They 
weigh while materials are on the move. 


But—important as those advantages are—don’t dismiss 
modern scales as nothing more than better weighing in- 
struments. For scales have assumed amazing extra func- 
tions which often speed production surprisingly. They 
count small parts and products. They furnish weight 
records for accounting and inventory control. They weigh 
and disburse preset amounts automatically, and can keep 
ingredient proportions secret! 


WE WANT TO HELP YOU 


We are anxious to do everything we can to help speed 
American production. Possibly our scale engineers could 
suggest new and more efficient applications of scales in 
your plant, or modifications of your present scales to attune 
them to today’s tempo. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. E61, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Branches and 
service stations throughout the United States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE @ 


MOTOR FAIRBANK ALE WATER SYSTEM FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONER 
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Cover Picture—Chinese troops drive Japanese forces 
from a gutted town in this International photo. In 
their stubborn defense of Burma, China’s veterans 
of 58 months of war have proved themselves fight- 
ers second to none (for story see page 23). 
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LETTERS 


‘God or No God’ 


In your April 6 issue, I find language as 
follows: “A Lazarus rose again last week—in 
the officially atheistic Soviet.” 

In spite of the fact that I think it is your 
purpose to be just, I resent the word “atheis- 
tic” preceding the word “Soviet.” Thousands 
of people in the United States are going to 
read this article as I have done. They are go- 
ing to think of Russia as atheistic—as hell 
bound—when we are fighting cheek by jowl 
with them and ought to throw our arms 
around their shoulders and say—“God or 10 
God—God bless you!” 





T. Brapy Jr. 
Brookhaven, Miss. 





Tin and Tire Substitutes 

Referring to your article captioned “Tin Ta- 
boos,” in Newsweek of Feb. 23, I write to 
suggest that half of the tin now used on tm 
cans could be saved by a simple expedient— 
namely, coating the sheet steel on only one side 
by folding each sheet onto itself and clamping 
or crimping the three open edges airtight be- 
fore immersion, using either the old, dipping 
method or the new, electrolytic method which 
you describe. The tinned side would then, of 
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In 1917 five tons of steel 


pou LAUGH today at the planes 
they flew in the last war. Flimsy, 
cloth-covered fighting planes that 
flew only 130 miles an hour. Heavy, 
inefficient engines. No wonder pilots 
called them “‘crates.”’ 


““Make them of steel? Everybody 
knows steel can’t fly!”’ (But that was 
25 years ago.) 


Now steels are made as different as 
trees in the forest. Some hard, some 


soft. Some tough. Some plastic. All 
useful. 


Men of science have been at work, 
you see. Men tinkering with mole- 
cules, taking steel apart—really. And 
putting it together new ways. 


Now your airplane engine weighs 
less per horsepower, develops incred- 
ible speed. Fuselage framework can 
be engineered like a bridge. Today’s 
steel can be made in sections much 
less thick, and just as strong. 


Walk in a plane factory today and 
see tool steels that keep right on cut- 
ting even when running red hot. Steel 


sheets plastic enough to stretch to 
twice their area without breaking— 
and even get stronger because of it! 


All these were peacetime miracles, 
brain-children of research men in lab- 
oratories all over America. (We have 
174 laboratory organizations in the 
United States Steel family alone.) 
They helped to make better trans- 
port planes, better automobiles, re- 
frigerators, furnaces, bathtubs. 


Steel has enlisted for the duration. 
What we’ve learned is coming in 
handy for our Government now. We 
men of steel (640,000 of us in the in- 
dustry) are right now turning out 
more steel in America than Germany, 
Italy, Japan and all the Axis-domi- 
nated countries put together. 


The world will discover that not 


only America at peace—but America 
at war—has a backbone of steel! 


FACTS THAT WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


... United States Steel alone can produce more 
steel than the entire output of Germany. 


couldn't fly 


...The number of U.S. Steel employees has in- 
creased 51% since 1938, and the total payroll dur- 
ing the same period has increased 113%. 

...U.S. Steel’s shipments of rolled and finished 
products during the year 1941 established an all- 
time high with an increase of more than one-third 
over the shipments in 1940. 

...Asingle subsidiary company of U.S. Steel re- 
ported 625 production records broken during the 
year 1941. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION « 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL 
TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - SCULLY 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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“What d’ you mean 


—UNIFORM?” 








Here are four of the many different 
uniforms that Uncle Sam issues to his 
Army. But there’s no uniformity! Each 
man is outfitted: for his special job. 


Home defenses can’t be uniform, 
either. Family life insurance pro- 
grams should be tailored to the per- 
sonal needs of the people involved. 


e That’s why New England Mutual 
policies are unusually generous and 
flexible. That’s why our friendly 
Career Underwriters are trained to 
individualize your insurance. 


Our soldiers don’t wear shorts in 
Iceland . . . or snowshoes in Hawaii. 

Ordinary Life is the right policy 
for one man ... Family Income the 
best buy for another. 


In any case, you need the peace of 
mind that only planned insurance 
can provide — the steadfast protec- 
tion that this first chartered mutual 
company has furnished through the 
wars and depressions of a century. 
Call one of our Career Underwriters 
for the planned protection that is - 
best for you. 


New England Mutual 
Lye Vnsurance Company (of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 
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course, be used for the inside of the can, while 
the outside could be protected from rust by 
immersion in lacquer. : 


Eimer G. Sritz 
Livermore, Calif. 


In reading your article on makeshift tires 
in the March 23 Newsweek, the idea o¢. 
curred to me that some mechanic might in. 
provise a substitute tire using asphalt. Asphalt 
is inexpensive and has more resiliency than 
wood. . 

Possibly old tire casings could be filled with 
hot asphalt and a fabric with tensile strength 
to hold the mold after the asphalt hardens. The 
casing could be put on the rim while the as. 
phalt mixture is still semisolid. After the fabric 
of the old casing is worn through, I believe the 
asphalt fabric mixture would still have wearing 
qualities. 


Kennetu Somers 


57th Signal Battalion 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 





Join or Die 

Several of us came upon Benjamin Franklin’s 
symbolical print which he had published on the 
front pages of newspapers continuously for 35 
years, from 1754 to 1789 when our government 
became a consolidated unit. This old drawing 
played an important part in helping us to have 
the United States. 

We believe it is still pertinent. Enclosed is 
this symbolical print with a future interpreta- 
tion which we believe wise, practical Benjamin 
Franklin, himself, would approve were he here 
today. 

ExizasetH B. Rossins 

West Orange, N.J. 


UNITE, OR -- 











JOIN, or DIE. 











SYMBOLICAL PRINT BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 1754 











JOIN, or DIE. 


UNITE FOR PEACE! 
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‘"¢ won't need eyes with this bomb-sight! ... 
.. . Listen, buddy, at 20,000 feet I can drop that ‘egg’ on a dime. And, 
believe me, my hat’s off to the men back home who make these bomb-sights.” 
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Where 6/1,000,000 of an inch means a Hit! 





= IMAGINE, for a moment, that you are materials from harmful moisture. synthetic rubber, plastics and fabrics, 
| in an American bomber—attacking The removal of dust and grit from = Carrier is literally making many new 
an enemy objective. the air prevents damage to delicate —_ products possible. 
J You're flying high—20,000 feet. surfaces. And the temperature—kept After the war is won, Carrier Air 
You're flying fast—300 miles an uniform day and day out—guards Conditioning will continue to help 
~ hour. You’re turning, twisting, dodg- against expansion and contraction of industries make better products — 
1154 init to Gapape: withermng. enemy fire. optical glass—actually permitsgrind- —_ products for peace. 


ing and polishing to the almost in- 
conceivable tolerance of 6/1,000,000 
of an inch! 


Aloft, Afloat, Ashore— 
this is an AIR CONDITIONED War 


But your bombs go hurtling down to 

blast a tiny moving target miles 
— below—thanks to a bomb-sight of 
unmatched accuracy. 


The Navy “E’, one of the U. S. 


A,X Navy’s most coveted honors, was 
"Alte. 


awarded to Carrier Corporation for 
excellence in war production. 


This bomb-sight owes much of its 
precision to air conditioning—the 
same Carrier Air Conditioning that 


Carrier 


yt 


Carrier Air Conditioning has its 


bas es “sleeves rolled up” in scores of in- 
a speeded production in more than dustries devoted to winning the war 
200 industries—for 40 years. i 


i In aircraft plants, making finer en- 


Air Conditioning 











For example, the exacting control 
of humidity keeps tools and metal 
patts from rusting—protects costly 





gines; in munitions plants, guarding 
powder and fuses; in blast furnaces, 
increasing production. In the field of 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 
WEATHERMAKERS TO THE WORLD 
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Western Electric’s 
exclusive feature 


rILVERS OUT 


WrahyZolalizte me alolix: 


THE ADJUSTABLE TONE DISCRIMINATOR 


—found only in the Western Electric 
vacuum tube Audiphone—suppresses un- 
wanted background noises, emphasizes 
speech sounds. Result: you hear and un- 
derstand better! 


Other Western Electric features give 
you sound with a vibrant, living quality 
—reduce blasts from loud sounds—pro- 
vide easily regulated performance that 
is bringing new hearing happiness to 
thousands of users. 


Try the Audiphone! 


A free audiometric test enables the 
dealer to recommend the model best 
for you. For his name and address, look 
in the Classified section of your Tele- 
phone Directory under “Hearing Aids”, 
or mail the coupon. 


*. 


Western Elecfric 
HEARING AIDS 


by the makers of BELL TELEPHONES 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY NW68 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

(In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 
—in all other countries: Western Electric 

Corp., 20 Vandam St., New York.) 


Please send booklet “*Your Key to H. Hap- 
trot, Hog 
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TRANSITION 


Marriep: Mrs. Lucile Sanderson Shep- 
pard, 51, widow of Sen. Morris Sheppard 
of Texas, and Sen. Tom Connally, 64, also 
of Texas; at New Orleans, April 25. The 
mayor of New Orleans, Robert S. Maestri, 
sent the only flowers, which were relayed 








Senator and Mrs. Tom Connally 


on to Mrs. Connally’s ailing father, Noah 
P. Sanderson. The bride wore borrowed 
sables, while the bridegroom, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
told reporters who jestingly asked about 
the international situation that he was 
“too tied up with the domestic situation” 
. . . Mrs. Eleanor Close Rand, daughter 
of Mrs. Joseph E. Davies, and Hans Habe, 
Hungarian anti-Nazi writer (“A Thousand 
Shall Fall’’) ; at New York, April 22. Heir- 
ess to the Post cereal fortune, Mrs. Habe 
has three ex-husbands: Preston Sturges, 
Etienne Gautier, and George Rand. 


Divorcep: Jehn O’Donnell by Doris 
Fleeson, former Washington collaborators 
for The New York Daily News; at Reno, 
April 24. She charged cruelty. 


Diep: Jack Blackburn, 59, Negro prize- 
fighter and trainer of Joe Louis; of a heart 
attack, at Chicago, April 24 (see page 52) 

. Vice Admiral Arthur LeRoy Bristol 
Jr., 55, aviation expert and commander of 
a task force in the North Atlantic; of nat- 
. L. M. Montgom- 
ery, 68, author; at Toronto, Canada, April 
24. The novelist, in private life Mrs. Ewan 
Macdonald, wrote the popular “Anne of 
Green Gables” . . . Pirte MacDonald, 75, 
photographer; of a cerebral hemorrhage, 
at New York, April 22. MacDonald be- 
lieved that women would not sacrifice van- 


ity before a camera, and so since 1900 he 


had photographed men exclusively. His 
subjects numbered 170,000 and included 
President Theodore Roosevelt, Jan Mas- 
aryk, and King Christian X of Denmark. 





Pirie MacDonald 
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A TICKET THAT MEANS 


ore Bombers Jor your | )olars 


ALSO FORETELLS 


new peace-time jobs 


War needs take every pound of Alumi- 
num we can make. We are devoting every 
energy we can command to increasing 
the total Aluminum production of the 
country, in whatever way it is indicated 
that our skills will be most useful.. 

During this great emphasis on volume, 
the price trend of Aluminum has been in 
reverse. 

The prices on the tag show how far, in 
spite of all conditions, Alcoa has been 
able to continue its historic drive on costs. 

The direct savings to the American 


people amount to many millions of 
dollars a year, actual cash money. 

More than that, the tag points to the 
kind of future which America is begin- 
ning to plan for. 

While its hands are busy with war 
production, industry is thinking about 
the future jobs it has to make. Men are 
meeting this problem with Imagineer- 
ing, letting their imagination soar and 
then engineering it down to earth. 

They are seeing in the new low prices 
of aluminum more varied possibilities 
for making new jobs than any single 
material we know of. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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The smooth bearing-surface being put on R BO W nuts is always at right angles to the thread. Nuts semi- 
finished on a threaded arbor always seat at right angles . . . eliminating all possibility of complicated com- 
bined tension and bending stresses. This, together with counterboring of the lead end, means that your assembly 
man is assured of quicker starting and perfect bearing with R BC W uuts. 


DOWN IN THE BOWELS OF THE EARTH 
are machines that eat rock. 

Their jaws grind on the earth’s density 
. . . then spew up the raw stuffs that 
make guns and razor blades and power. 

To help keep these bucking broncos of 
the mines from shaking themselves to 
pieces .. . their makers, in large numbers 
— like the makers of farm equipment, 
tanks, bridges and battleships — write 
RB& W’s “Empire Brand” on orders 
for bolts and nuts. 

In three great RB & W plants, bolt 
shanks are “‘swaged”’ and toughened... 
threads are cold-formed, maintaining the 


continuity of the toughened grain, giving 
cleaner, stronger threads . . . nuts are 
punched and re-punched at right angles 
to the grain, eliminating the possibility 
of splitting . . . are burnished for appear- 
ance and to resist wrench abuse. . . are 
tapped with frequently-changed taps to 
give you quicker assembly, more hold- 
ing power. ‘ 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company, established 1845. Fac- 
tories at Port Chester, N. Y., Rock Falls, 
Ill., Coraopolis, Pa.; sales offices at 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Chatta- 
nooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
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AND ALLIED FASTENING PRODUCTS...SINCE 1845 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





conor 


Capital Straws 


Because of the Tokyo raid, the Army 
believes a Jap air and naval attack on Alas- 
ka has become much more imminent . . . If 
and when the long-talked-of shake-up of 
government information services comes, 
expect Colonel Donovan, Coordinator of 
Information, to be dropped; he might then 
go on active duty with the Army .. . Lack 
of efficient radio communication has weak- 
ened protection in the Caribbean area; in 
some cases hours have actually elapsed be- 
tween the spotting of a sub and the arrival 
of notification at a U.S. base. 


National Notes 


India’s expressed fears that the U.S. 
economic mission there is bent on postwar 
penetration have caused abandonment of 
the scheme to have F.D.R. personally ap- 
peal for Indian support of the United Na- 
tions’ war effort . . . Truman committee 
members say they realize that war produc- 
tion is progressing most favorably but feel 
they should avoid saying so because their 
job is to prod the nation into still greater 
efforts . . . Treasury officials are working 
on a scheme to have all campaign litera- 
ture, posters, etc., this fall carry a War 
Bond appeal. 


F.D.R. French Appeal 


Active consideration is being given in 
Washington to the possibility of having 
President Roosevelt broadcast an appeal 
in French to the French people, asking 
resistance to collaboration with the Axis. 
It’s not clear yet whether this move would 
precede or follow a rupture in diplomatic 
relations. In any case, a break with Vichy 
is now regarded as only a matter of time, 
dependent on the first sign of material aid 
to the Axis. Incidentally, the State De- 
partment wasn’t too pleased at so many 
resignations from the French Embassy. It 
would have preferred to have had some of 
its friends remain in the embassy to keep 
the U.S. informed on Laval’s actions. 


Navy and MacArthur 


The Navy’s insistence on its own free- 
dom of action accounts for the failure to 
include New Zealand under General Mac- 


hur’s command. Still smarting under 


offensive against 


the Java defeat which, it claims, resulted 
from subjecting our vessels to the strategic 
and tactical concepts of an outsider, the 
Navy demanded that sea headquarters be 
set up outside Australia, and New Zealand 
was chosen. The Navy didn’t necessarily 
mistrust MacArthur’s command but want- 
ed to avoid letting Australians think its 
task was to defend Australia rather than 
protect the ship-and-air route to the An- 
tipodes: Incidentally, authoritative sources 
say MacArthur is dissatisfied ‘with Navy 
cooperation. He still wants to launch an 
New Guinea and/or 
Timor as soon as Allied air superiority is 
definitely established, probably within 
weeks, but the Navy is reluctant to fur- 
nish him with ships he wants. 


Silence Campaign 


The Army and Navy are cracking down 
sharply on the tendency of officials “in 
the know” to talk too much. For example, 
so much has been revealed about the way 
in which General MacArthur and Philip- 
pine High Commissioner Sayre escaped 
from Corregidor that it’s now feared the 
Japs are prepared to counter any new at- 
tempts. Thus it will be much more diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to get General 
Wainwright out of the Philippines if that 
becomes advisable. 


Solo Voyage 


U.S. Army officials are telling friends 
that they had a nervous time of it during 
a recent unconvoyed trip of the Queen 
Mary. Because of the great liner’s speed 
(some 35 knots), it was decided to send 
her unescorted with a load of several thou- 
sand U.S. soldiers. Then came the Italian 
announcement that she had been sunk off 
Brazil, followed by several notices in Latin 
American papers that she had been sighted 
off shore. There was no way to check her 
safety, since her radio was blacked out, and 
officials nervously kept their fingers crossed, 
knowing that any mishap to the unpro- 
tected ship would bring down a deluge of 
criticism. The Army heaved a huge sigh 
of relief when the Mary arrived safely at 
her destination. 





Trends Abroad 


Recent visitors to Eire report both the 
government and people delighted with the 
nation’s neutrality policy and predict it 
won’t be compromised . . . There seems 
to be no doubt now that Mussolini is ab- 
sorbed in a new mistress and is neglecting 
state affairs . . . Incidentally, note Italy’s 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


unenthusiastic reaction to Laval’s return 
to power; it indicates I] Duce’s fear that 
Laval will replace him as Hitler’s prime 
partner . . . Mexico’s Interior Department 
has assigned 400 picked agents to: travel 
around the country scotching pro-Axis 
propaganda, particularly among industrial 
workers. 


German ‘Commando’ Raid? 

The best informed sources in London 
expect a German version of a Commando 
raid almost any day now. A few hints of 
German preparations have reached Lon- 
don in intelligence reports, and it’s be- 
lieved the Nazi High Command plans to 
make the reprisal to keep up home morale. 
Britain’s defenses are more closely knit 
than the Continent’s, and the attack, when 
it comes, is expected to be a large and 
spectacular one. However, few in British 
military circles think it will take on inva- 
sion proportions, although in the first ex- 
citement it may be characterized as an in- 
vasion attempt. 


African Railroad Route 


Expect new Allied efforts to arrange 
with Portugal for use of the Benguela rail- 
road in Angola. Previous quiet soundings 
on the availability of the line haven’t 
borne fruit, but the Laval threat to Free 
French Africa makes a second supply 
route across the Continent to the Middle 
East even more vital. In any case, use of 
the line, which runs from Benguela to 
Elisabethville, where it connects with other 
overland routes to Cairo, would save many 
a long haul around Africa. British freight- 
ers now run almost in ballast to Benguela 
to pick up cargoes of gold, tin, copper, and 
diamonds. If Portuguese Dictator Sala- 
zar’s fear of the Axis can be overcome and 
use of the railroad obtained by the Allies, 
these ships could carry military supplies 
to Benguela for transshipment to the Mid- 
dle East. 


Brazil’s Jap Problem 


Brazil, hoping to strengthen its drive 
against Axis agents, has asked voluntary 
press cooperation in handling news of the 
alien roundups. Early publicity enabled 
several key agents to escape into Argen- 
tina, and since then the press has been ex- 
tremely cautious. For instance, news of a 
police shake-up and the arrest of several 
officials involved with the Axis in Sao 
Paulo State has been voluntarily censored. 
Similarly, there’s been no comment on the 
escape from Santos, despite close surveil- 
lance, of several Japanese fishing vessels. 
Brazilian officials believe they now have 
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the German and Italian elements well un- 
der control but still aren’t satisfied with 
the situation in Jap colonies. Many Jap 
suspects are naturalized citizens, which 
- makes it hard to move against them. 


Nazi French Pressure 


Some as-yet-unpublished facts about the 
French crisis have been obtained, uncen- 
sored, from Vichy sources. Pétain for weeks 
had refused to meet Laval and _ finally 
agreed to the first conference only under 
Nazi pressure exerted through de Brinon, 
Vichy ambassador to Paris. Even then, 
Pétain refused to confer in Vichy (to avoid 
giving the talks official status) and later 
flatly rejected Laval’s proposals. This 
stirred the Nazis to action. Complete oc- 
cupation of France was threatened. Spe- 
cial Nazi “air missions” arrived at the main 
airfields in the unoccupied area and 
bivouacked nearby “to check on armistice 
observance.” Two motorized regiments 
were shifted from the occupied coast and 
poised on the demarcation line on the di- 
rect route to Vichy. Under this threat, 
Pétain gave in. 


Laval’s Backing? 


The Nazi forces which moved into posi- 
tion to occupy all of France just before 
Pétain capitulated to Laval were not only 
standing pat but being strengthened last 
week. “Missions” sent to the Marignane 
and Aulnat airfields to prepare for their 
possible occupation by the Luftwaffe have 
been strengthened. An additional 150 air 
and ground officers have been sent to the 
Lyon area and a dozen more to the airfield 
at Cantarel. Still more troops appeared 
along the demarcation line. In Vichy, dip- 
lomats believed the concentration evidence 
of Berlin’s readiness to back Laval with 
- force but admitted it might only be part 
of Marshal von Rundstedt’s preparations 
for any Allied land offensive. 


Foreign Notes 


Although the International Red Cross 
set up a bureau in Ankara to exchange the 
names of prisoners between Russia and 
Germany, it has never functioned because 
neither country has furnished names .. . 
Mexican hotels, trying to rescue their tour- 
ist business, are pushing a scheme to per- 
mit U.S. visitors to rent Mexican tires 
for the duration of their trips . . . Ger- 
many’s labor shortage has even forced 
Leipzig and Dresden city officials to work 
part-time as ticket collectors on street 
cars, while children are frequently pressed 
into service to help deliver mail. 





Pipeline Renascence 


Pickume Coordinator Ickes will finally 
get his Texas-New York pipeline—unless 
sentiment within the WPB changes sharp- 





ly. Ickes has been pounding at WPB offi- 


_cials, pointing out (1) that more steel has 


already been lost in tanker sinkings than 
would have been needed for the pipeline, 
and (2) that it would have been com- 
pleted a month ago if construction had 
been started when the line was first. sug- 
gested. It’s known that, despite some op- 


position from others, Nelson leans to Ickes’ 


view, and the necessary 250,000 to 425,000 
tons of steel will probably be allocated. 


New Products 


An auto alarm made by a Cincinnati 
firm sets off a series of blasts on the car’s 
horn if tires or other accessories are tam- 
pered with . . . And there’s now: a spe- 
cial neutral-tone canvas covering for car 
tops whose shininess makes them highly 
visible from the air even at night ...A 
rubber company has devised a “Napper- 
Upper”—a gadget for freshening up the 
nap on worn tennis balls. 


New BEW Power? 


The Board of Economic Warfare, now 
rapidly growing in power, may soon take 
on a new function. At present, the board 
censors all technical data, blueprints, scien- 
tific research, patent information, etc., for 
export purposes. If a new plan goes 
through, the BEW will also take over the 
distribution of such information both to 
our Allies and to U.S. industries who could 
make use of it. For example: If the Justice 
Department should get a consent decree 
making a certain patent public property, 
the BEW would determine which of the 
Allies and which domestic firms could use 
the patent, and give them access to it. 


Brewster Plant Seizure 

Despite denials, there’s sound basis for 
the charges that Axis aliens were active in 
the Brewster aircraft plants. Investigators 
have uncovered concrete evidence of sabo- 
tage. Because blueprints apparently had 
been tampered with, plane sections arriv- 
ing at assembly points didn’t fit. Three 
different types of landing gear developed 
at the plant all failed when tested. Foreign- 
born foremen (one with four sons in the 
German Army) effectively discouraged ef- 
ficient workmanship. Expect a thorough 


-house cleaning now that the Navy has 


taken over direction of the plants. 


Business Footnotes 


The American Tobacco Co.’s $100,000,- 
000 bond issue tips off the wartime trend 
for consumer industries in need of working 
capital; in contrast to dividends on stock, 
the interest paid on bonds is deductible 
from taxable income as an expense . . . Gen- 
eral Motors has ordered that all letters be 
signed “Yours for Victory” with one ex- 
ception—collection letters to installment- 
plan car buyers behind on their payments 
. .. Though the first move (attributed to 


Communists) to oust Lindbergh fizzled 
Ford workers are now circulating new pet. 
tions asking his dismissal. 





Miscellany 
H. Allen Smith, author of “Low Man 


on a Totem Pole,” is writing a profile of 
Bing Crosby for The Saturday Evening 
Post . . . The Canadian Government, 
through the Canadian Broadcasting Corp, 


‘has protested to NBC over the alleged 


anti-British tenor of Upton Close’s ney; 
commentaries . . . Robert S. Allen, op. 
author with Drew Pearson of Washington 
Merry-Go-Round, has been called to ac. 
tive duty in the Army (he holds a reserve 
commission) . Future of the column is up. 
certain . . . Plans are under way for a 
monthly 16-mm. film version of George V., 
Denny’s “Town Meeting of the Air” for 
use by educational groups . . . Still an- 
other war correspondent’s book, “Assign- 
ment to Berlin,” by Harry Flannery of 
CBS, is scheduled for June publication. 


Movie Lines 

David Niven, now of the RAF Fighter 
Command, has been given leave to star 
in a new British picture, the cast of which 
will be almost entirely Spitfire pilots ... 
The film “To the Shores of Tripoli” has 
proved a boon to the Marine Corps, which 
has signed up hundreds of recruits at 
booths set up in theaters where it was 
showing .. . “My Favorite Blonde” (Mad- 
eleine Carroll) is only the first of a com- 
ing series of feminine-spy dramas; also 
scheduled are “Madame Spy” (Constance 
Bennett) , “My Favorite Spy” (Jane Wy- 
man), and “Across the Pacific” (Mary 
Astor) ... Gasparcolor, a method of color 
photography which, in contrast to Techni- 
color, allows studios to use their own labs 
for processing, will be tried out by Warner 
Brothers on cartoon shorts. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Joseph P. Tumulty, private secretary 
and close adviser to President Wilson dur- 
ing the war years, maintains a law prac- 
tice with his son in Washington, D. C. Now 
62, he is convalescing after an extended 
illness but plans to return to his legal work 
. .. Lewis J. Gorin Jr., who in 1936 as a 
22-year-old Princeton University senior 
founded the Veterans of Future Wars, is 
now a second lieutenant at Camp Chaffee, 
Ark. He left behind a Louisville, Ky., law 
practice and a bride of five months... 
Hack Wilson, Chicago Cub outfielder who 
in 1930 set the National League home-run 
record, and Jim Thorpe, famous Carlisle 
Indian athlete and 1912 Olympic cham- 
pion, are both employed at war plants. 
Wilson is working on the Glenn L. Martin 
production line in Baltimore, and Thorpe, 
now 54, is a guard at Ford’s Dearborn 
plant. 
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Groups of people like this, meeting in blacksmith shops, in taverns, stores, and on 
street corners, demanded that the Constitution be amended to guarantee certain 
rights. Among these are Freedom of Speech... Freedom of the Press... Freedom of 


Religion... Freedom of Assembly. 


To these Four Freedoms...add another 


R*’ KING in importance with these 
freedoms is another that Americans 
have added... Freedom to Plan One’s 
Own Future. 


Nowhere on earth is a man so free to 
plan his own future as he is in America. 
Of all the world’s life insurance, 70% is 
owned in the United States where men, 
women, and children enjoy to the fullest 
the right to pursue happiness and secur- 
ity in their own way. 


This right is not something that just hap- 
pens to be in the air we breathe. Men had to 
fight to wrest it from the forces of oppression. 


Today, these forces are at work against 
us again. They have thrust upon us a 
fight that requires more on our part than 


\ 


the will to win. Victory requires tanks 
and planes and guns and battleships, 
huge armies, munition plants, and all 
other implements of total war. 


To build enough of these things, fast 
enough, takes money—unheard-of sums 
of money. And the United States Gov- 
ernment needs that money right now... 
today! . ‘ : 

Your life insurance companies, through 
investment in Government Bonds, are 
helping to fill Uncle Sam’s war chest. You 
also can help by buying all the U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps you can...every 
week, every month! Every Bond you can 
buy is urgently needed to help defend 
America, and all its people, including you 


and your family! Make every payday, 
Bond day. U. S. Savings Stamps may be 
purchased at any Metropolitan Office, or 
from any Metropolitan agent. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. . 


This advertisement is not copyrighted. Indt- 
viduals and organizations are welcome to re- 
print it in the interest of American *ictory, 
with or without credit to Metropolitan. 
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The Periscope 


Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Cuanons in the American way of life and 
business will be moving along with a rush 
during the coming months. The price ceil- 
ings mean an era of the strictest economic 
controls America has ever known. 
GOVERNMENT ORDERS must direct the flow 
of goods after prices have been pegged. 
No longer can prices perform their func- 
tion of directing and checking production 
and consumption. 





INDUSTRY will increasingly go under what 
the War Production Board is beginning 
to call “forced draft”—told what type of 
materials it must make for civilian con- 
sumers. This is necessary because increased 
demand for certain articles can no longer 
be reflected in higher prices, and there is 
thus no inducement for a manufacturer 
to change over to the production of that 
article. 

Point rationine along lines of the Eng- 
lish system, to bolster the price ceilings, 
is turning up more and more frequently 
in the thinking of government economists. 
Under this method, one ration-card point, 
for instance, buys a necktie, two buy a 
shirt, five pair of shoes, etc. It’s a pretty 
sure shot. for clothing and some food 
groups. 

TWO KINDS OF MONEY figure in an alterna- 
tive idea with which the Treasury is toy- 
ing. This would set a limit on the amount 
of consumer goods an individual could 
buy. Details have not been worked out, 
but the plan would involve paying wages, 
dividends, etc., partly in spendable and 
partly in nonspendable money. The spend- 
able portion could be used for consumer 
goods; the other would have to go into 
savings, payment of debts, and the like. 








@ e 
Business rawvres will increase sharply, 
retailers predict. Many stores that have 
followed the anti-inflationary policy of 
basing prices on original cost, regardless 
of replacement cost, will find themselves 
holding the bag. 
STORE VOLUME is expected to decrease 15 
per cent this year, 25 per cent next. 
THE BIGGEST LOOPHOLE in the price-ceiling 
program is that much new merchandise 
coming in will not be comparable to the old 
because of wartime substitutions—part- 
wool garments for all wool, etc.—yet the 
old is being price-fixed. This will leave an 
opening for arguments. 











* 


HARDSHIP CASES by the thousands are ex- 
pected as the new controls take hold. 
The greatest business influx since NRA 
days is due in Washington. 





Decenrrauization of war agencies, as 
well as the older governmental units which 
are already being moved out of the capi- 
tal, is being studied. 


SPACE SURVEYS are under way in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Cleveland with a view to moving entire 
agencies. Final decision will be based on 
studies of the number of workers sched- 
uled to be taken on in Washington this 
year. 








Arriau FREIGHTERS—that is a solution for 
the shipping bottleneck advocated in- 
creasingly by aviation officers. They en- 
visage a great fleet of cargo planes—thou- 
sands of 150-ton air freighters plying be- 
tween the United States and battle fronts. 
It is argued that these would be cheaper 
in the long run than risking surface ships 
in submarine-infested waters. 





SEPARATION of the Maritime Commission’s 


shipbuilding and ship-operation functions 


is now being urged by influential people 
in the Administration. 

A SHIPBUILDING CZAR is advocated to force 
greater prefabrication and thus speed up 
the lagging program. Henry Kaiser is 
among those nominated for the job be- 
cause of his success with prefabricating 
on the West Coast. 





Youne Marriep MEN who will become 
eligible for the draft after legislation to 
care for their dependents is passed are 
expected by Selective Service to be better 
physical specimens than single men in the 
same age group. The reason: less drinking 
and less owling around. 





Straws IN THE winp: The War Depart- 
ment’s 1943 appropriations bill, coming up 
in May, will call for $35,000,000,000, in- 
creasing the war cost to $200,000,000,000 
. . . Congress will try to dodge restrictive 
labor legislation until after the elections 
. .. The Ways and Means Committee has 
enough votes to report out a sales-tax bill. 





Tuere’s A POLITE CONTROVERSY going on 
between the automobile industry and the 
military. The question is whether to call 
it the Chrysler Tank Arsenal or the De- 
troit Tank Arsenal, and whether the Hud- 
son Naval Arsenal must become the De- 
troit Naval Ordnance plant. 





THOSN WAR-PLANT visits by Lt. Comer, 
Edward H. O’Hare are just a starter in 
the direction of using heroes to whip up 
enthusiasm on _ the _ production _ lines, 
The Army soon will bring back some 
of its front-line fighters for the same pur- 
pose. 





Army censorsuip is about to be tight- 
ened. New regulations are being drawn up 


as the result of a crackdown by General 
Marshall himself. 


WAR-CONTRACTOR ADVERTISING will be 
scanned with increasing care to prevent 
the release of anything resembling a mili- 
tary secret. Agency men who have sought 
trips to plants so as to gather material on 
which to base campaigns, are being turned 
down. 








e e 


Foon apMINISTRATION by a central author- 
ity is out for the present. Plans for setting 
up such an over-all agency have been 
scrapped as unworkable. 





MORE PRIORITY CRACKDOWNs like those 
against Jones & Laughlin and Carnegie- 
Illinois are coming. Big names will be in- 
volved. The compliance section has two 
months’ work ahead checking cases in 
which investigators have recommended 
prosecutions. 





Swwney HILLMAN probably will turn down 


President Roosevelt’s offer of a post as 
his special labor adviser. 





Feperau FINANCING is now available for 
war contractors who have previously been 
turned down on loans by the RFC or their 
banks. It is provided under the Executive 
order of March 26. Applications for con- 
tract loans are made through banks or 
Federal Reserve branches. Rates run from 
1% of 1 per cent to 5 per cent, depending 
upon the contract, collateral, financial 
structure, etc. 





Cowncress leans toward a profit-limita- 
tion law that would grab 99 per cent of 
all profits over 8 per cent. 


EITHER A 6 OR 8 PER CENT LAW Of this type 
probably would pass if it reached the 
floor. Most congressmen feel they couldn't 
afford to vote against such legislation, so 
strong is the feeling of their constitu- 
ents. 





RENEGOTIATION OF WAR CONTRACTS now /S 
expected to recapture a billion dollars for 
the government instedd of the $500,000,- 
000 originally expected. 
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a in the mid-year of 1918, this + was as near zero as it is today. No 
country was deeply discouraged one was far-seeing enough to antici- 

by the war outlook. Russia had with- pate the post-war boom and depres- 

drawn as an ally. The Germans were sion or the onset of unprecedented 

pressing the French and British back political and social change. 

toward Paris and the Channel. Only | * Today, invested wealth again faces 


a few American troops had reached | uncharted hazards. The outlook calls 
the front. Submarine destruction of for special vigilance and trained 


Atlantic shipping was near its peak. judgment. 


On the home front, war had brought 
innovations—heatless and meatless 
days, Government administration of 
the railroads, creation of the War 
Finance Board. The Third Liberty 
Loan of $3 billions had just been of- | maintained, whose sole duty is to pro- 
fered at 474%. Trading on the Stock | vide full information for our invest- 
Exchange was stagnant. Industrial | ment guidance. We believe that these 
stocks were 25% lower than at pres- | facilities may prove valuable in the 
ent, but rails were 300% higher. days ahead, and we shall be glad to 

Economic visibility at that stage | discuss them with you. 


Our first duty as a conservative 
trust institution is to maintain the 
strongest possible protection over 
funds entrusted to our care. For that 
purpose a large staff of specialists is 
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Weve stolen a years march 

















on the Axis 


Right NOW we’re building airplane engines at the rate 


we were expected to hit in late Spring 1943 


Listen to this, enemies of America: 


You probably know our first assignment in 
Uncle Sam’s war program — building en- 
gines for Army aircraft. 


Maybe you even knew what our production 


schedule was supposed to be — though we 


won’t repeat it, on the chance you haven’t 


heard. 


But we will let you in on this, just by way 
of giving you something to chew on: 


All during the month of March we built en- 
Sines at the rate set for next December. 


In the first three months of ’42, we turned 


out as many plane power plants as were 
asked of us by the end of June. 


As for this month’s output — April — it’s 
already 1943 by our rate-of-production 
calendar; engines are now rolling off the 
line at the pace projected for a whole twelve 
months from now! 


And if you add April’s engines to those 
we’ve already built, they total more than 
were expected of us by the end of this com- 
ing September. 


We can tell you something else—these en- 


WHEN BETTER A 


gines are good. They’re built to be unbeatably 
good; there are as many man hours of 
work in one of their crankshafts as in a 
whole Buick car. 


The very first one passed Uncle Sam’s tough 
requirements with colors flying, and one of 
the first dozen (which is something of a 
record) faultlessly passed the type test in 
record-breaking time. 


They’re passing flight tests, too, very hand- 
somely — doing their job in a way to match 
the gallantry of the boys who fly them. 


And all the while we’re stepping up the 
number of men at work. One of our plants 
had more than three times as many men on 
the job in March as three months earlier, 
while another had almost four times as many. 


So we’re doing pretty well with our time, 
short as it is. Yet we’re far from satisfied. 


We’ve squeezed six months into three, will 
squeeze a year into six, arid we’re going on 
from there—which looks like we’ve stolen 
a year’s march on your calendar, doesn’t it? 


All of which we thought you ought to know 
in case you’re revising your timetable. 


‘Buick—a division of General Motors. 
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BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Allied Assaults on Continent 
Give Hitler Invasion Jitters 


Rush to Strengthen Coastline 
Likewise Shows Strain Imposed 
by RAF and Commando Raids 


The man in the simple field-gray uni- 
form who stood under the glittering 
Swastika was “Fiihrer of the Nation, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Chief 
of the Government, Supreme Holder of 
the Executive Power, Supreme Judge, and 
Leader of the Party.” Yet Adolf Hitler 
had come to ask a rubber-stamp Reichstag 
for additional authority. And he took this 
action at a moment when Germany was 


undergoing a fearful British air offensive; 
when Commandos were raiding Europe’s 
coast and British and American troops 
threatened a full-scale invasion; and when 
there loomed before the Nazis the prospect 
of interminable war in Russia. 

The Fiihrer received the requested au- 
thority to ignore all laws and individual 
rights in punishing and dismissing officials 
and in prosecuting the war. The Reichstag 
gave its assent as one man. But Hitler 
already has this power, and there re- 
mained the question of why he had gone 
through with this strange mummery, of 


why he made his 61-minute speech at all. 


The answers were tied in with the ap- 





parent turn in the tides of war against the 
Reich. A large part of Hitler’s address re- 
viewed the winter campaign in Russia. He 
admitted that conditions had been so se- 
vere that in cases where “nerves snapped” 
or “discipline broke down” he himself had 
been forced to intervene. That was in the 
army. The inference was that a similar 
situation now existed in the civilian ranks 
and the Fiihrer wanted authorization to 
deal with it in drastic fashion—perhaps 
with the same sort of action he used in 
the 1934 blood purge. 

Nothing in Hitler’s speech was designed 
to brace German morale by holding out 
optimistic prospects. He implied that the 
army would still be fighting in Russia 
next winter. He brushed over Japan’s 
victories as merely “encouraging” and 
gave the impression that Germany was 
somehow disassociating itself from events 
in the Far East. He proclaimed that de- 
feat would be “the end of everything” 





Wide World, Internationa) 


Threats to Hitler: Marshall reviewed American troops in Ireland and Churchill inspected Commandos 
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The Long Sea Frontier That Worries Hitler 
aX 


GEN. STUMPF'S 
AIR FLEET a 
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40,000 MEN 
RUSH NORWEGIAN 
COAST DEFENSES. 
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HEAVY FORTIFICATIONS 
IN DEPTH WITH MOBILE 
RESERVES 




































‘ Newsweek map—Browne 
The Germans are frantically preparing their coasts against an Allied invasion 
or Commando raids (the ones made so far are shown by red splashes). Defense 
systems have been constructed from Northern Norway to Southern France 
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and that “Asiatic barbarities would de. 
scend on Europe as in the time of the 
Huns and Mongols.” 


Invasion 

This Reichstag session was the outstand. 
ing sign of German mistrust of what the 
future holds in store. Nazi nervousness 
showed in a more tangible form on beaches 
and cliffs from the North Cape of Norway 
to the Spanish frontier. All along this 
long coastline, which was placed under 
the command of Field Marshal Gerd 
von Rundstedt two weeks ago, the Ger- 
mans have made elaborate defense prep. 
arations. 

In the far north of Norway, the Nazis 
put their primary reliance on planes to 
repel any invasion attempt. The air fleet 
of Gen. Hans Jiirgen Stumpf, one of 


the Luftwaffe’s crack units, has _ been 


gradually transferred from Southem 
Norway to the northern regions. Lack 
of roads make planes practically the 
only way of concentrating against British 
raids. 

In the southern half of Norway, which 
points toward the British Isles, the Ger- 
mans have been building fortifications. 
Forty thousand men have been working 
on these defense positions. Yet these are 
more in the nature of a series of strong 
points than a continuous line because of 
the many deep fjords that indent the 
coast. 

The Germans have little fear of Allied 
action in the heavily defended Helgoland 
Bight. But the sandy beaches of Belgium 
and Holland are open to attack, and these 
are strongly patrolled. It is along the 
coast of France, however, that the Nazis 
have built their most intricate fortifica- 
tions. The Germans describe them as con- 
sisting of (1) patrols along the beaches, 
(2) great amounts of heavy artillery em- 
placed just back of the coast, (3) a de- 
fense zone in depth, (4) reserves of mobile 
troops ready to dash to any threatened 
spot. 

These defenses are designed to cope 
with Commando raids in particular. So 
far they have not fulfilled this function 
with much efficiency. The British raids on 
the Lofoten Islands, Vaagsé, Bruneval, 
and St. Nazaire were all successes. On 
April 22, the Commandos staged another 
attack on one of the most heavily forti- 
fied sectors of the coast. A group of the 
shock troops with blackened faces landed 
on the beach near Boulogne, fought the 


‘Germans for two hours, and withdrew 


without lossés. 

The power of the German defenses tc 
withstand a full-dress invasion is extreme- 
ly doubtful, for they are in no sense built 
like the Maginot Line or the Westwall 
Their chief function is probably to con- 
tain Allied troops until a German Army 
can be amassed for a counterblow. The 
cause of those who advocate thus chal- 
lenging the Nazis in Europe was advanced 
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last week by Lord Beaverbrook, special 
British representative in the United States. 
In a speech to the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in New York (see 
page 60), he made a powerful plea for the 
opening of a second front and declared 
that Britain was crammed to bursting 
with offensive weapons.* 

Beaverbrook’s speech constituted the 
most completely all-out declaration in 
favor of opening a second front that has 
yet been made by an American or Brit- 
ish statesman. He said that Communism 
under Stalin had killed the most Germans 
and produced the best generals and the 
thing to do was to aid the Russians at all 
costs. Beaverbrook coupled his appeals for 
help for the Soviet with prviestations of 
his loyalty to Churchill. But his speech, 





*Beaverbrook also revealed that at the time 
of the German air assault on Britain in 1940, 
the RAF had just five fighter planes in reserve. 


while hailed with enthusiasm in Mos- 
cow, was frowned on with reserve in 
London. 


Planes 


By last week the inhabitants of at least 
one German city were ready to agree 
with RAF claims that a second front has 
already been opened in the air over Ger- 
many. The town was Rostock, a place 
of some 90,000 population on the Baltic 
coast almost due north of Berlin. 

Rostock was much like another Baltic 
city—Liibeck. Both had the same old 
high-gabled houses built by patrician 
merchants in the prosperous days of the 
Hanseatic League, the same _ cobbled 
streets, wine and beer cellars, and _ brick 
churches that were models of medieval 
North German architecture. With these 
relics of a bygone time as a core, both 
cities had expanded into modern shipping 
and manufacturing centers. 


“British Combine 


Ack-ack punctures: A British bomber on its return from raiding the Reich 
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As the two towns had a common origin 
and growth, so they met a common fate. 
Just one month ago the entire center of 
Liibeck was destroyed in a RAF raid, in 
which 340 tons of bombs were dropped 
on the city. The word Liibecked took its 
place alongside Coventrized as a verb. 

On April 21, Rostock received its first 
installment of the death and destruction 
that had been meted out to Liibeck. 
Scores of RAF bombers swept in from the 
north and 2-ton bombs began to hurtle 
down. The Gothic perfection of the Nico- 
lai Church vanished in brick dust. Gap- 
ing holes were torn in the central sta- 
tion. 

That was the first night. For three more 
nights the RAF came in overhead, each 
time dropping 200 tons of high explosives. 
The Neptune shipyards, where submarines 
were built, were hard hit, and the great 
Heinkel plane plant on the outskirts was 
turned into a blazing ruin. 

Hitler promised to retaliate for the 
British “terror” raids, and the Luftwaffe 
made an attempt at it. German planes, 
although not in large numbers, bombed 
Exeter and Bath, both towns without in- 
dustrial objectives. They killed people and 
wrecked buildings. But the retaliation 
raids were a terrible confession of German 
weakness, of that psychology that made 
the Germans wince and cry that they 
had had enough in 1918, when war was 
once before brought to their own 
borders. 





For Intrepidity 


Lt. Edward H. O’Hare was really flying 
high last week. Standing at attention in 
the White House Executive Office beside 
the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet, the Secretary of the Navy, 
two rear admirals, a Navy captain, and 
his Congressional sponsor to the Naval 
Academy, he heard the President of the 
United States say: “For conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity . . . when on Feb. 
20, 1942 . . . he shot down five enemy 
bombers and severely damaged a sixth . . . 
one of the most daring if not the most 
daring single action in the history of 
combat aviation.” 

The Navy’s hero blushed as the Presi- 
dent pumped his hand and Mrs. O’Hare 
fastened the Congressional Medal of Honor 
around his neck. When the President sur- 
prised him with a two-jump promotion to 
the temporary rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, O’Hare could only mutter: “That’s 
very nice. Thank you very much, sir.” 





Courage Through Horror 


Ever since the opening of the winter 
campaign in Russia, the Nazis have been 
trying to inculcate a “Dunkerque spirit” in 
the German people by stressing the horrors 
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Our Air Power Has an Independent Function 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U‘S.N. Retired 


Pctintion and tradition aside, 
the truth is that our air power, now 
building for essential air supremacy, has 
an independent function additional to 
cooperation with the Army and Navy. 
Such independent. action consists of 
striking continuously at the sources of 
strength of the enemy. The successful 
attacks of the RAF on Germany and 
our recent air raids in the Far East 
prove the statement. 

This form of offensive is probably the 
most timely we can initiate soon in full 
strength, and upon its success may de- 
pend quicker victory or a prolonged war. 

Necessity has forced war aviation to 
the front. And while we still lag behind 
Britain in the qualities essential to war 
aircraft—witness the Stirling, capable 
of carrying an 8-ton load of bombs, and 
the Halifax, 514 tons, with the Spitfire 
and newer types still the best fighters— 
America can, with her resources, take 
total air supremacy. That is something 
that Japan cannot do. 

We are on our way. The Boeing 
B-17E Flying Fortress and the North 
American B-25, which took part in the 
spectacular raid on the Philippines, the 
former capable of carrying a 4-ton 
bomb load 3,000 miles and the latter a 
2-ton load over 1,500 miles, are being 
outmoded by the Douglas B-19, said to 
be able to carry an 18-ton load of 
bombs, with a cruising range of 8,000 
miles; and the Martin B-26 is an im- 
provement over the B-25. The Republic 
P-35 fighter monoplane—listed as hav- 
ing a maximum speed of 300 miles and 
a cruising range of 1,200 miles—is out- 
classed by several new types, of which 
the Bell P-39 Airacobra is one. All these 
new fighters have a speed close to 400 
miles per hour. 

In fact, the air fleet as an independ- 
ent unit is coming into being, just as the 
sea fleet did centuries ago. There are 
striking points of resemblance between 
the two. Each has three distinct types 
of fighting craft. The heavy bomber 
may be likened to our battleships, the 
requisite qualities being long range, 
great hitting and defensive qualities— 
high speed is a lesser requirement. The 
medium bomber can be classed with the 
cruiser type, and the high-speed fighter 
with the agile destroyer. 

The air fleet has this advantage over 
the sea fleet: it cannot be attacked by 


the lone-wolf submarine. Both fleets 
have the same general objectives: battle 
with their own kind, preservation of 
friendly lines of communication and 
the destruction of the enemies’, with the 
added advantage that the air fleet can 
range over land, while the sea fleet 
cannot. 


Turn to the Pacific, which is our 
particular field for offensive air opera- 
tions. Range coupled with striking pow- 
er, and ability to return to a friendly 
base, are essentials for a successful air 
offensive in that ocean. 

Leaving out Russia, the three great 
countries which partially encircle Japan 
are Australia, China, and America. 
China, though geographically nearer Ja- 
pan than the other two, must be able to 
seize and hold adequate air bases before 
she can loom large in the picture. Aus- 
tralia, close to 3,000 miles both from 
Chungking and Tokyo, must first pre- 
pare her own defense. Air power is one 
of her needs for defense and a future 
offense. 

The chain of islands stretching from 
Hawaii through the islands of Palmyra, 
Howland, the Samoas, Fijis, and New 
Caledonia to Australia, provides the 
links whereby all aircraft can transport 
themselves, as the greatest hops do not 
exceed 900 miles. Thus, America is left 
to conduct the great air offensive di- 
rected at Japan. 

Starting from scratch, Kodiak in the 
Aleutians is 3,000, Unalaska 2,550, and 
Midway 2,250 miles from Japan. Inch- 
ing nearer, Wake is 1,680, Marcus 1,050, 
and Guam 1,380 miles from Tokyo, all 
within bombing range of that city. 
Guam is also 550 miles from the naval 
base at Truk. 

Within the area bounded by Tokyo. 
‘Wake, and Guan, no island is too small 
to be neglected as a potential asset. If a 
plane can land, it can be catapulted 
with a load of bombs, if existing take- 
off facilities are insufficient. Before the 
war the Germans had designed cata- 
pults capable of launching a 45,000- 
pound plane from a ship, at a speed of 
100 miles per hour. 

Nevertheless, for all these aerial ad- 
vantages, in any all-out Pacific air of- 
fensive the closest cooperation between 
the fleet and air armada is still neces- 
sary. 








NEWSWEEK 


of the war in the snow and the catastroph. 
ic consequences of defeat. Hitler’s own 
paper, the Vélkischer Beobachter, has 
taken a leading role in this campaign. Last 
week, it deliberately called attention to the 
growing number of war cripples in Berlin 
and concluded: “The longer and harder 
the war becomes, the more wounded we 
must expect.” 

The most gruesome example of the new 
method so far published appeared in the 
Volkischer Beobachter on March 15, the 
Heldengedenktag or Heroes’ Memorial 
Day. The front page contained four edi- 
torials. They dealt with (1) “Our Dead 
Comrades,” (2) thoughts on a dead siaff 
member of the newspaper, (3) the theme 
“Everything for Germany,” represented as 
a cry from the Invalidenfriedhof, or ceme- 
tery for higher German officers, and (4) 
“Comradeship,” achieved only through 
common suffermg and death. This page 
also contained a poem to a dead soldier. 
On the back page, four columns were de- 
voted to an editorial on “Thoughts on the 
Death of a Soldier” and in another was a 
letter from a blinded soldier telling the 
mother of one of his comrades that her son 
was dead. 





Anzac Day. 


The Australian equivalent of America’s 
July 4 is April 25, or Anzac Day. It com- 
memorates that fateful dawn in 1915 when 
the Australians and New Zealanders land- 
ed on the Gallipoli Peninsula and launched 
the bloody “glorious failure” of the Dar- 
danelles campaign. It is the biggest na- 
tional holiday in the Australian year and 
the one day when all normal activities, in- 
cluding the national pastime of horse rac- 
ing, are subordinated to honoring the dead. 

Australians celebrated the 27th anniver- 
sary of Anzac Day last week under the un- 
precedented circumstance of war lapping 
at the dominion’s own shores. Everywhere 
the repercussions were apparent. Munitions 
workers kept on the job. The usual 
speeches and military parades were can- 
celed. Instead, soldiers of Allied nations— 
Americans, Dutch, and Filipinos—simply 
filed past cenotaphs. And at Melbourne’s 
Shrine of Remembrance on a hilltop over- 
looking the city, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
stood bareheaded as an aide placed on the 
memorial a wreath inscribed: “To the An- 
zac forces from their American comrades 
in arms of yesterday, today, and tomor- 
row.” 

The tribute came four days after Mac- 
Arthur had swung into his job as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Southwest Pacific 
zone by issuing his first communiqué. This 
told of widespread raids by Allied bombers 
against Japanese bases on the fringes of 
Australia. 

The mystery of the geographical extent 
of MacArthur’s command was meanwhile 
cleared up with the announcement that 
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New Zealand and its neighboring islands, 
including Fiji, had been placed in a sepa- 
rate South Pacific operations area under 
American naval command. Rear Admiral 
Robert L. Ghormley, former naval ob- 
server in London, was ordered to Auckland 
to organize the command in cooperation 
with New Zealand. Ghormley will work 
in close touch with MacArthur but will be 
responsible to Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 
commander of the Pacific Fleet. 

This left the line of demarcation be- 
tween the area run by MacArthur and 
that under naval jurisdiction still an offi- 
cial secret. But there was one straw in the 
wind. On April 25 the War Department 
announced that American troops of the 
Southwest Pacific Command under Maj. 
Gen. Alexander M. Patch had arrived in 
New Caledonia, French possession~ under 
Free French control about 800 miles east 
of Australia and a similar distance -west 
of Fiji. 

The State Department had indicated as 
far back as March 2 that the United 
States intended to assist in the defense of 
the strategic 260-mile-long island lying di- 


rectly across American supply lines to: 


Sydney, 1,200 miles southwest. The new 
move, which evoked a prompt protest from 
Vichy, placed American troops within 
about 1,200 miles of the nearest Japanese 
forces in New Guinea. It also provided the 
air force with a first-class base at Nouméa, 
the island’s capital and a former port of 
call on Pan American Airways’ Hawaii- 
New Zealand service. Japanese planes have 
already attempted to fly over Nouméa. 

That this strengthening of New Cale- 
donia had been accomplished none too 





soon was quickly demonstrated by a sud- 
den upsurge in the strength of Japanese 
air attacks on Northern Australian out- 
posts. On April 26 the heaviest assaults 
in,a month were made against Darwin, 
Port Moresby in Southern New Guinea. 
and Tulagi in the Solomon Islands. All 
these attacks, MacArthur reported, were 
met with “brilliant” interception. In the 
Darwin raid, he added, Allied fighters 
brought down eight Japanese bombers and 
three fighters out of a total of 24 bombers 
and nine fighters in the attacking squad- 
rons. 

Allied airmen kept up a ceaseless pound- 
ing of enemy bases at Rabaul, New Brit- 
ain, and at Salamaua and Laé, New 
Guinea. After returning from a trip to 
Port Moresby to observe these forays, Lt. 
Gen. George H. Brett, commander of the 
air forces, said the pilots were doing a 


-“hell of a fine job” and were “all the more 


confident now that they’ve got good pro- 
tection.” 





Footnote to Bataan 


The story of the American campaign in 
the Philippines and the last days of Ba- 
taan has already been told in general 
terms. But in the last few weeks, escaping 
correspondents, soldiers, and diplomats 
have added many of the little human de- 
tails that fill out the story. Some of the 
best follow: 


4] Of the scores of water buffaloes on Ba- 
taan on New Year’s Day, none survived 
the 98-day siege. They were all eaten, to- 
gether with all the pigs and cavalry horses, 


most of the pack mules, and some monkeys 
—which made a fine stew.* Sometimes 
maggots infested the buffalo meat when it 
reached the cooks, but they hacked the 
bad portions off and cooked the rest. 


4] During the last few days, there were 
10,000 patients in Bataan’s two field hos- 
pitals. As many more men had malaria 
but were able to stick it out. In a typical 
regiment,-80 per cent of the men suffered 
from malaria, 30 per cent from bacillary 
dysentery, and 10 per cent from amoébic 
dysentery. Many also had hookworm. 
There was no quinine for prevention of 
malaria after March 1. Between March 
30 and April 9, only enough remained for 
partial treatment of actual malaria _pa- 
tients 


§| The quartermasters were the unsung 
heroes of Bataan. They threshed and milled 
the small rice crop, operated slaughter 
houses, distilled sea water for salt, built 
fish traps, roasted coffee in an old steel 
drum, produced precious ice water for the 
sick and healthy alike, supervised refugee 
camps, maintained cemeteries, kept rec- 
ords of the killed, repaired motor vehicles, 
and supplied the captured Japanese with 
denim uniforms marked PW—prisoners of 
war. 


q Lt. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright per- 
sonally supervised the blowing up of 
Calumpit Bridge—the most important sin- 





*When General Fuqua, Newsweexk’s mili- 
tary expert, served as a young officer in the 
Mindanao campaign of 1903-04, he sometimes 
had to eat monkey meat. It wasn’t bad at all, 
the general says—tasted something like squirrel. 








Convoy: The bulldog spirit is written all‘over the face 
of Captain Jones of the British merchant marine as he 
watches his ship burn—it soon sank—during a recent Axis 
attack on a convoy in the Mediterranean. The man in the 
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helmet is C. T. Jellicoe, nephew of the World War leader 
of the British Navy and commander of the destroyer that 
rescued Jones and his crew. On April 26 the Admiralty an- 
nounced that Jellicoe’s ship, the Southwold, had been sunk. 
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Mi The World Over “Time Is Short” 


The sign in the opposite picture appears over the ep. 
trance to a building that was once the headquarters of the 
Fascist High Command in Eritrea. It symbolizes the hurry 
that Americans are in all over the world. They are in a 
hurry in Eritrea to get equipment to the vital Middle East 
fronts. They are in a hurry in Australia to meet any Japa- 
nese invasion. They are wasting no time in Panama. 
Most of all, however, the Americans in the great air-train- 
ing centers of the United States itself are in a hurry. They 
are the men who can go directly into action against the 
Nazis when training is completed. 
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Panama: Speedy jeeps for jungle maneuvers Texas: Bombardiers receiving preliminary training 
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gle point in the plan for the retreat to 
Bataan. A reporter who watched him that 


hectic night said Wainwright was “calm 
and intent.” 


{{ For fifteen hours a day, the Japanese- 
controlled radio in Manila fed Filipino 
soldiers on Bataan with propaganda in 
English, Tagalog, and Spanish. It played 
soft, sentimental music and_ broadcast 
“letters from home,” urging the soldiers 


to quit fighting. Simultaneously, Japanese 
airplanes showered Bataan with pictures 
of naked women and with “surrender 
tickets,” assuring those who gave up of 
kindly treatment. 


§] Among the nurses who escaped to Cor- 
regidor was 2nd Lt. Nurse Earleen Allen 
who had been secretly married for two 
months to Capt. Garnet P. Francis of the 
Army Medical Corps. She cried bitterly, 


for her husband had been left behind, on 
Bataan. 


{On April 8, when the Japanese finally 
broke through the defense lines, the sole 
remaining American plane was sent into 
action. Lt. Jack Donalson of Tulsa, Okla., 
was chosen to pilot it. After showering 
fragmentation bombs and machine-gun- 
ning the Japanese columns for an_ hour, 
he flew to a secret base. About to land, he 
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discovered that his wing flaps and landing 
gear had been damaged and made a pan- 
cake landing. He later escaped to Aus- 
tralia in a bomber. 


q All through the night of April 9—after 
Bataan had already fallen—tiny lights 
blinked along the Bataan shore. In Morse 
code, they repeated patiently: ... --- ... 
SOs. 





Tortured Tokyo 


Strange to say, the American authori- 
ties are keeping complete silence. Why 
don’t they make any official announce- 
ment? We are especially interested in 
what statement they make in regard to 
damages infucted on Japan. We expect 
they will announce how many planes re- 
turned to their first airdrome, or the base 
where they were supposed to fly after the 
bombings of Japan. 


This was the sort of thing that came 
from the Tokyo radio last week. Like 
some slow mental torture, the unsolved 
mystery of where the planes came from 
was obviously affecting the not-too-stable 
minds of the Japanese. To the American 
public the silence of Washington now 
seemed a game worth the candle, for the 
antics of the bewildered Japanese pro- 
vided better news at this point than even 
the military details of the raid could. 

In Tokyo, unnecessary alerts were 
sounded. The jittery population was 
warned of “more devastating and much 
larger”. raids to come. Home Defense 
chiefs were ordered to stand court-martial. 
A leading newspaper complained that 
“the people exaggerate the real volume of 
destruction.” Forgetting its own claim 
that only schools and hospitals were hit, 
Tokyo announced that aid was being 
given to the damaged factories. Parts of a 
crashed bomber which allegedly took part 
in the “futile raid” were put on display 
at a Tokyo shrine and drew throngs which 
viewed it “with great satisfaction.” 

In Free China, about 1,200 miles from 
Tokyo, the Japanese continued to bomb 
Chinese bases at which the American 
planes could have landed after the raid. 
They attacked the busy city of Kian and 
the smaller towns of Yushan, Yukiang, 
and Yukan. But they found no trace of the 
American planes. 

The only Allied confirmation that the 
planes which raided Japan were Ameri- 
can came.from Russia. At Kuybishev one 
day last week, Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley received a long-distance call from 
Angus I. Ward, United States Consul 
General at Vladivostok. Ward told the 
ambassador that an American bomber 
which had lost its bearings after the raid 
had landed near Khabarovsk, 1,000 miles 
from Tokyo, and that its crew of five had 
been interned. This was the correct pro- 
cedure under international law and by 
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The Red Army Has the Advantage of Position 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


Siecine may be fast giving way to 
summer, yet the Red Army and the 
Wehrmacht continue their jockeying for 
position. That both commands are un- 
easy concerning each other’s reported 
coming offensive is evident. On the Rus- 
sian side, that is shown by the precau- 
tionary measures taken; on the German, 
by Hitler’s querulous Sunday speech. 

The Russian winter attacks did not 
dislodge the Germans from their in- 
trenched positions, but they at least 
caused postponement of a Nazi offensive 
until summer—as recently announced 
by the Fiihrer himself. And by the be- 
ginning of the week, this situation was 
apparent: two great armies interlocked, 
each side engaged in localized offensive 
and defensive actions, which were rapid- 
ly developing into a major engagement 
that may eventually be counted as the 
decisive battle of the war. 

The Germans may have the ad- 
vantage in improved types of equip- 
ment that cannot be matched, but they 
are no longer mysteries. German arma- 
ment and tanks and planes have been 
studied and their powers and limitations 
evaluated. And the Russians know what 
makes them tick. 

Also, the German Army has lost its 
reputation for invincibility; the scare 
feature it once possessed has gone. Al- 
though Hitler may be expected to work 
up a surprise or two, the Russians’ hint 
of “some new tricks” indicates that they 
have a few trump cards of their own. 

In the titanic struggle impending, the 
Red Army has the advantage of posi- 
tion as well as in most of the combat 
factors that make for success. Although 
Rostov, the gateway to the Caucasus, 
had been retaken by the end of Novem- 
ber, the actual advantage came to the 
Red Army on Dec. 7, when it turned 
back the German drive on Moscow. By 
the close of the year, notwithstanding 
the blitz that swept across Russia, the 
Germans had failed to gain any one of 
their three main objectives—Leningrad 
in the north, Moscow in the center, and 
the Caucasus in the south. Moreover, in 
the last few months, the Germans have 
suffered major defeats in the Kalinin, 
Staraya Russa, Kharkev,-.and Tula 
sectors. 

Perhaps the outstanding advantage 
of the Russians lies in the time factor. 


-along the Norway - Lowlands - France 


Certainly, the passage of time tends to 
strengthen their strategic, tactical, in- 
dustrial, and economic positions. The 
Germans, on the other hand, are pressed 
to gain their objectives before the com- 
bined power of the United States and 
Britain can be launched against them, 
and before the peoples of the occupied 
and conquered countries rise in organ- 
ized revolt. 


Insofar as strength of forces is con- 
cerned, authentic reports indicate that 
the Germans will be unable to bring 
into action any greater number of troops 
than can be massed by the Russians. 
Compared with her position at the end . 
of last year, Russia is now more power- 
ful and improving progressively—a con- 
dition resulting from the rehabilitation 
of her industries and from the ever-in- 
creasing flow of Allied help. 

Moreover, the Russians have the ad- 
vantage of troop dispositions. The recent 
spasmodic mass drives of the Red Army 
show that the Russians have large 
armies strewn from Leningrad to the 
Sea of Azov. This wide troop distribu- 
tion prevents the Germans from trans- 
ferring a great force from one front for 
an offensive on another part of the line, 
thus necessitating their use of reserves 
for building up a big striking force. The 
Russian strategy has been to do away 
with the “quiet sectors” and to force 
the Germans into action all along the 
line, thus preventing large concentra- 
tions at points of their own choosing. 

As to weather, summertime will favor 
both sides insofar as terrain is concerned, 
and springtime slush is as much of a 
handicap for the Russians as for the 
Germans. 

In evaluation of the vantage position 
held by the Red Army, great importance 
must be given to the ever-growing re- 
ports of a British-American offensive 
in Western Europe. Every commander 
knows the disturbing and depressing 
effect of an attack from the rear upon 
troops in battle. The mere threat of 
such an undertaking may halt Hitler on 
his present lines in Russia, while the 
opening of a second front somewhere 


Coast might give to the Russians just 
that additional weight that turns the 
balance in the scales. 
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promptly imterning the crew Moscow 
showed that it was still courting no trou- 
ble with Tokyo. 

There was no disposition in Washington 
to make anything of the incident. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt confirmed the news but 
only chuckled over suggestions that the 
plane might be “immobilized” for the du- 
ration on the Kalinin front against the 
Germans. He had previously had the 
laugh on the Japanese, when he said that 
the bombers that raided Tokyo might 
have come from Shangri-La, the fic- 
tional utopia of James Hilton’s “Lost 
Horizon.” 





Polish Legions 
Anders and Kopanski Brigades 
Take New Role in Middle East 


For six months the prisoner lived a 
deathlike life in a cell in Lubianka prison 
in Moscow. He spoke to none but his jail- 
ers. His only exercise was hobbling about 
the narrow room on the crutches his war 
wounds forced him to use. His only news 
of the war—of the great German drive 
that had already engulfed Smolensk, 
of the nightly Nazi raids—came from 
rumors tapped on the walls by fellow 
captives. 

But on Aug. 4, 1941, the cell door opened 
and in came Laurenti Pavlovich Beria, 
chief of all the Soviet police forces. He 
had a message for the prisoner and he sa- 


‘luted as he delivered it: “General Anders, 
‘you are free. Your country is our ally and 


you are our honored guest.” 

Thus, Wladyslaw Anders began his ca- 
reer as a sort of modern Count of Monte 
Cristo. After nearly two years’ confine- 
ment in Soviet prisons, the tall, bald- 
headed Pole was whisked from Lubianka 
to a comfortable five-room flat and was 
given servants and an automobile. Then he 
learned the reason: Gen. Wladyslaw Si- 
korski, Premier of Poland’s exiled govern- 
ment in London, had just appointed him 
commander-in-chief of a new Polish Army 
to be raised in Russia. 

The groundwork for Anders’ mission had 
been laid five days before in a Russo-Pol- 
ish accord which restored diplomatic rela- 
tions severed in September 1939, provided 
for release of Polish prisoners in Russia 
to form a new army, and paved the way 
for the first Russo-Polish mutual-aid pact 
in history 

Forming an army. was a natural job for 
Anders, one of the most heroic leaders of 
Poland’s famous cavalry and a veteran of 
the 1918-19 victory over the Bolsheviks. 
When the present war broke out, his 
brigade was one of the few Polish units to 
advance in the face of the Nazi panzer and 
Luftwaffe attacks. The brigade broke 
through an enemy pincers, freeing Polish 
prisoners and capturing many Germans. 


When Polish resistance finally cracked, 
Anders was ordered to flee and was cap- 
tured by the Reds only after two fresh 
wounds—the seventh and eighth of his 
career—had weakened him. 

Immediately after his release last Au- 
gust, Anders sounded his call for men. 
From 250 Soviet prison camps in regions 
as far apart as the Siberian steppes and 
the Caucasian plains, a legion of human 
ghosts responded. Ragged, ill-fed, but de- 
termined, many recruits arrived at head- 
quarters near Kuybishev barefooted and 
half-starved after traveling for weeks over 
great distances. Of the early arrivals, only 
25 per cent had shirts, 10 per cent shoes. 
and 5 per cent coats. 

Stalin at first limited the potential force 
to 30,000 men. Later, as Soviet mistrust 
diminished, this was increased to 100,000. 
And although they were heavily engaged 
on the eastern front and unable to spare 
much equipment, the Russians actually 
provided arms for some of the first units. 
But most of the aid has come from Britain 
and the United States. Since Anders took 
over, London has sent more than 100,000 
uniforms to the Poles. And from both 
the western democracies, they have’ re- 
ceived a steadily increasing flow of equip- 
ment. 

By last week, the first big results of the 
campaign became known when London 
disclosed that Anders’ force was already 
nearing its mark of 100,000 troops or- 
ganized in six divisions, and that one-half 
of these, including smartly uniformed wom- 
en’s units, had arrived in Iran to bolster 
the British Ninth and Tenth Armies re- 
cently depleted when the Australians re- 


Guillumette 


General Kopanski of Poland 





turned to their homeland. Observers in 
Iran added that the troops were in fine 
physical shape—despite a recent typhus 
epidemic.* 

The newly arrived units will be fully 
outfitted with British and American weap. 
ons and will later be reinforced by the 
battle-scarred Carpathian Brigade of Gen. 
Stanislaw Kopanski. This tall and wiry 
veteran, who lost an eye in the 1918-19 
war, outscored Anders in luck after the 
1939 campaign by escaping to Syria with 
a few hundred men. 

When France fell and Syrian authori- 
ties called upon him to lay down his arms, 
Kopanski said he would shoot his way out 
first. He crossed into Palestine, and his 
Carpathian Brigade, grown to 18,000, 
fought heroically with the British last year 
at Tobruk and other Libyan battlefields, 
It is now resting somewhere in the Middle 
East. 

On April 21, Anders and Kopanski ar- 
rived in London for talks with General Si: 
korski and other officials. Anders an- 
nounced that Stalin had promised Polish 
troops “the honor of being first to set 
foot on Polish soil when it is® recon- 
quered.” 





No 31 


The American Navy lost another of its 
“tin cans”—old destroyers so nicknamed 
for their light armor. A communiqué Mon- 
day of this week announced that the Sturte- 
vant, a 1,190-tonner commissioned in 1920, 
had sunk off Florida after an “underwater 
explosion,” presumably of a floating mine. 
It brought the nation’s naval losses to 31 
ships; of the eleven destroyers sunk all but 
two—the modern Cassin and Downes, 
which went to the bottom at Pearl Harbor 
—have been tin cans. 





Malta Duel 


For the first time since the Battle of 
Malta began, German bombers last week 
attacked the island’s hospitals. A special 
communiqué of the British Middle East 
command reported that two deliberate 
heavy daylight attacks were made on the 
General Hospital on April 25, causing ‘le- 
struction of five wards and casualties of 
ten killed and two wounded. A similar 
assault that damaged a second hospital 
the same day also hit a prisoner-of-war 
camp, killing one Italian and wounding 
several other captives. 

The raids came during a week of non 
stop dueling between Malta’s defenders 
and Axis raiders. In this combat, British 


“In Cairo on April 25, Ralph Bain, American 
Red Cross chief in the East Mediterranean 
zone, said that the outbreak had been largely 
brought under control following the dispatch of 
$30,000 of anti-typhus vaccine to Teheran. 
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Some are already organized in regular detachments 


fighters and anti-aircraft guns took a 
heavy toll, destroying or damaging 37 
enemy planes in one two-day period alone 
The defenders also retaliated with bomb- 
ing forays of their own against Italian air 
bases at Catania and Comiso, Sicily. The 


British attacks were telling evidence that - 


the Axis assault has so far failed to knock 
out even the vulnerable bombers that are 
based on Malta airdromes. 

Meanwhile, Malta’s indomitable Gov- 
ernor and Bible-class conductor, Lt. Gen. 
Sir William George Shedden Dobbie 
(Newsweek, April 27), exchanged radio 
greetings with the commander of an Amer- 
ican competitor for the honor of being the 
most blasted spot on earth. To Lt. Gen. 
Jonathan M. Wainwright at Corregidor 
on the other side of the earth, Dobbie ex- 
pressed on behalf of the people of Malta 
“profound admiration” for the fortress’ 
“magnificent fight.” Wainwright replied 
that American troops in the Philippines 
had been “inspired and encouraged” by 
Malta’s “historic stand.” 





Scrappy Chinese 


Gen. Harold R. L. G. Alexander is a 
soldier by family tradition, upbringing, 
and inclination. Furthermore, he is rated 
one of Britain’s keenest students of war. 
It was Alexander who was given the job 
of revising the tactics of the British Army 
after the evacuation from Dunkerque— 
where he was in command to the very last. 
Now British commander in Burma, Alex- 
ander put in the record his considered esti- 
mate of the fighting qualities of Britain’s 
Chinese allies. It was brief: “Damn good 
fellows. They certainly know their Japa- 
nese.” 

They certainly did. Mostly youngsters 
below 20, the Chinese were veterans of 
the 58-month-old war with Japan, and 
there were few Japanese tricks they did 
not know. Dressed in light cotton uniforms 
and tattered cotton sneakers, they marched 
30 miles a day without rest. They snatched 
their sleep whenever and wherever they 
could, with only the thin blankets they 





International, Acme, Guillumette 


Officers of the women’s army learn to be crack pistol shots 


carried on their backs for cover. They got 
along on a handful of rice and often fought 
for days without hot food. On the parade 
ground and off, they were sloppy and un- 
military. Yet, in in-fighting they were 
second to none. Armed only with rifles, 
hand grenades, and light machine guns, 
they effectively tackled artillery and tanks. 
Always short of aerial support, they had 
learned how to take cover from attacking 
aircraft. 

An important element in their stubborn 
stand in Burma was skilled leadership. 
Many of their Chinese divisional and regi- 
mental officers combined war experience 
with training in American military schools. 
Their noncoms, as usual, were tough, in- 
genious, and utterly without fear. 

Another element was their spirit, rooted 
in cold hatred for Japan and the knowl- 
edge that the world was watching them. 
The Chinese High Command sent spe- 
cially trained girls to serve with the troops 
in Burma—much in the role of the politi- 
cal commissars in Russia. They nursed 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Pout Moressy, New GuineEa—This 
is being written in the midst of a Jap 
air raid of the sort Allied forces in 
Port Moresby are becoming used to— 
quick, formalized unimaginative raids 
of retaliation for the plastering which 
Allied air power has slapped upon the 
Jap bases of Lae, Salamaua, and Rabaul. 

Moresby, a few weeks ago the last 
outpost of South Pacific defense, is now 
the depot of our counteroffensive assault 
from here, predating that on Tokyo. 
The Jap raid of revenge is stilted— 
bombers and Zeros come always from 
the same direction, scatter their eggs, 
and disappear. Their numbers are never 
great. As for damage, there are few 
pockmarks on the green-walled town of 
Moresby, and even fewer scars on the 
bright mountains and vales surrounding 
the town. This base is no longer a tar- 
get but a catapult. 

The war here is hidden away in a rich 
green blanket of seaboard jungle. This 
is the rainy season in New Guinea. A few 
weeks from now the coastal strip will be 
bare and brown, but today every square 
foot of roadside blazes with flowers, red, 
purple, white, blue, yellow, and crimson. 
Crested acacia trees are in bloom, like- 
wise the hibiscus, oleander, and bougain- 
villea. 

Moresby’s jug-handled harbor of blue 
| water lies between Bootless Inlet and 
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From a Grandstand Seat at Port Moresby 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Caution Bay in the Gulf of Papua, 
which in turn is an arm of the Coral 
Sea. Green-gray mountains laced with 
smaller hills rise on all sides from the 
handsome port, with houses of white and 
buff clinging to the hills. West from the 
town winds a lean, dusty road which 
someone here has nicknamed the Yellow 
Dog—probably an American, for the 
Yellow Dog in America is Yazoo Delta. 

Moresby’s name seems out of place in 
this soft tropical country, where the na- 
tive language called Motuan is as mel- 
lifluous as Attic Greek. Along the road- 
side your correspondent met a _ native 
youth with white loincloth, black ear- 
rings, and a white hibiscus in his frizzled 
hair. This lad of Papua (meaning land 
of the frizzled hair) approached the 
truck and asked: “Where are you from?” 
Your correspondent fell instinctively 
into grunting pidgin English, and _ his 
ears burned a moment later when the 
native replied in soft, pure, unaccented 
tones: “Ah, yes, America, you’ve had a 
journey.” 

As a matter of fact, some natives have 
had a full grade-school education from 
missionaries. The hills along Yellow Dog 
Road seem to swarm with them—all 
men, for the women, or “Marys” have 
been removed from the neighborhood. 

Well built, moral, and intelligent, these 
people work on wharves and in camp, 


their red, yellow, and white ramies mak- 
ing splashes of color against their tents 
and thatched huts. Many have reddened 
their high black coiffures with a wash of 
nut dye. 

Though the hills are full of flowers and 
the air full of butterflies, the minds of 
Moresby’s soldiers are full of war—espe- 
cially the war that Australian and Amer- 
ican planes and pilots are carrying 125 
miles across New Guinea to Lae and 
Salamaua and a few hundred miles far- 
ther to Rabaul. First thing I heard here 
was the recent feat of a flier who knocked 
out five Jap planes on the ground single- 
handed. 


An officer slapped at a mosquito 
on his neck and paid tribute to Papuan 
mosquitoes in words that were no cliché: 
“They dive in your pocket, look up your 
blood type in your papers, and if it’s 
the right kind they send for their 
friends.” 

Then the talk was back to war. Even 
butterflies, mosquitoes, and flowers must 
yield to war. Here, twice daily, men 
huddle around the radios as the sharp 
sound of the newscast penetrates the 
brilliant-blossomed trees. In among those 
trees is the fighting force which has 
taken the offensive, rolled up its sleeves, 
and is punching gustily with both 
hands. 

a 








the injuries of the wounded, gave the sol- 
diers pep talks, presented propaganda 
plays, wrote letters for the fighters, and 
served as interpreters. 

By this week, the Chinese in Burma had 
their backs to the wall. In a daring ma- 
neuver, the Japanese cut across the jungle- 
covered hills, which stretch along the 
Burma-Thailand border, and completely 
turned the Chinese-British defense line. 
In these hills, winter ended three or four 
weeks ago. As soon as the warmer weather 
set in, the Japanese had begun to push 
westward. Roads were built through the 
trackless, forbidding country, men were 
massed, supplies were gathered. Then, 
about a fortnight ago, the Japanese struck. 

Without resistance, they marched across 
the country of the Padaungs—a tribe 
whose women stretch their necks up to 9 
inches by wearing coiled brass necklaces— 
and the country of the peaceful Red Kar- 
ens, so called because of their red garb. 
The Japanese captured the small, sleepy 
town of Loikaw, with its Baptist mission 
and its bazaar. Then, through a misty, 


damp jungle, they struck at the Chinese 
base at Taunggyi. 
Perched atop a high plateau, Taunggyi 
is the terminus of a railway running to the 
Rangoon-Mandalay line. The chiefs of 
the Shan States come there to meet in 
council and send their sons to a special 
school. The Taunggyi bazaar draws buy- 
ers from far and wide. In the town are a 


_ pagoda, the residence of the British Com- 


missioner, and far below the cliffs, Fort 
Stedman. 

But it was not for these that the Chi- 
nese battled for Taunggyi. Its loss meant 
that thousands of Chinese troops would 
be trapped on the Rangoon-Mandalay rail- 
road, and the road to Mandalay would lie 
open before the Japanese. On April 23, 
Taunggyi fell. But within 24 hours, the 
outnumbered Chinese reformed their ranks 
and charged again. From the neighboring 
mountains they fought their way into the 
streets and slaughtered the bulk of the 
enemy. When the Japanese counterattack 
came, Taunggyi held. Then this week the 
Japanese struck north through the rough 


countryside, far to the east of both Taung- 
gyi and Mandalay and advanced to within 


67 miles of the Burma Road terminus at 
Lashio. 


Java Flashbacks 


A few blanks in the story of American 
aid to fallen Java were filled in last week. 
In Washington, Dr. Hubertus J. van Mook, 
Lieutenant Governor General of the Neth- 
erlands Indies, estimated that “about 40” 
United States Army planes, most of them 
Flying Fortresses, had seen service in and 
around Java. Operating with little or no 
fighter protection, fully three-quarters of 
these had been destroyed in the air or on 
the ground before the last crucial days. 
The sinking of the American aircraft tender 
Langley, her holds crammed with fighter 
planes bound for, Java’s airdromes, |as- 
tened the end. But even if those planes had 
arrived to shield the bombers, van Mook 
said that “in the long run the result would 
have been the same.” 
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Fire-power evolution: An eight-man machine-gun car of the last war makes way for an armored car carrying a 75 
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America’s Mounting Fire Power 


Puts the Punch Into the Army 


Men May Be Outnumbered, 
But Weapons Are Higher Quality 
Than Any Others in World 


For more than two years before the 
United States was in the war, American 
military: experts had a grandstand seat 
while Hitler’s legions were blitzing across 
Europe. During those two years they got 
out the blueprints they had been mulling 
over for decades before, modernized them, 
and reorganized to suit. 

Today, as a result, America’s fighting 
machine is held to be potentially the equal 
of any in the world. Its remodeled units 
are mobile, maintainable, and potent. Its 
personnel is trained and efficient, and men 
flowing in through Selective Service and re- 
cruiting offices are quickly processed. Task 
forces throughout the world form the skele- 
ton of a machine shaping up to whip the 
Axis. And the strength of the machine lies 
in fire power, plus mobility. 


Power 


By the Army’s admission, we have 35 
infantry divisions, many of them already 
completely motorized; two cavalry divi- 
sions, and eight Armored Force divisions. 
There probably are more. As for arma- 
ment, these outfits far surpass their World 
War equivalents in speed of fire, mobility, 
range, and power. The Intelligence Serv- 
ice will say nothing of the Army’s knowl- 





edge of German, Japanese, or Italian fire 
power but admit that even though the 
American soldier might be outgunned 
numerically, he is equipped with the high- 
est quality weapons in the world. 

The infantry division—four regiments 
totaling 28,000 men in the last war—has 
been pruned to a self-sufficient unit of 
from 15,000 to 16,000 officers and men. 
Mobility and speed are assured by over 
2,000 vehicles including heavy trucks, 
quarter-ton trucks, trailers, motorcycles, 
ambulances, passenger cars, boats, trac- 
tors, and scout cars. 

Despite the reduction in man -power, fire 
power has been increased—owing to the 
fact that in the division most of the rifles 
are new Garand semi-automatics which 
double the rate of fire of the old Spring- 
field. Added to these are machine guns, 
mortars, anti-tank guns, and other weap- 
ons. The latest figures show the division 
has nearly as many pistols, carbines— 
which in many instances have replaced 
pistols—light and heavy machine guns, 
and submachine guns as there are men, 
while several hundred mortars, anti-tank 
guns, and heavier field pieces give devas- 
tating support. 

The armored divisions still are being 
stepped up in power, speed, and range. 
Their personnel is appreciably less than 
that of the infantry division. Mobility is 
supplied by trucks, trailers, motorcycles, 
self-propelled field artillery, ambulances, 
and a few tractors. 


Keystone, Acme 


The most mobile fire power of an ar- 
mored division comes from its medium and 
light tanks. Other weapons include pis- 
tols, carbines, rifles, light and heavy ma- 
chine guns, and submachine guns—several 
thousand more than there are men in each 
division. Its mortars, tanks, and anti-tank 
guns, and mobile field guns total well over 
500. The division carries cranes for han- 
dling the mammoth guns and boats for 
river transport. 

America and Russia are the only re- 
maining nations to include cavalry divi- 
sions in their armed forces. But the Amer- 
ican cavalry has come a long way from 
the days of the hard-riding lancers and 
saber wielders. The modern cavalry divi- 
sion is still smaller than the armored divi- 
sion. There are two-thirds as many horses 
and mules as men, but mobility is increased 
by more than 1,000 trucks, mountain wag- 
ons (four horse vehicles), motorcycles. 
mortar carriers, tractors, ambulances, pas- 
senger cars and scout cars, and a handful 
of half-track cars. 

Armament includes, for nine-tenths of 
the men, .45-caliber pistols, now rapidly 
being replaced with the new carbines which 
vastly increase range and fire power, They 
are supplemented by rifles, light and heavy 
machine guns, and submachine guns that 
total about half the number of men, and 
several hundred anti-tank guns, howitzers, 
mortars, and automatic rifles. 


Significance 





No comparison with Axis forces is avail- 
able. But unofficially, military observers 
say the United States stacks up somewhat 
like this: 


InraNtRY: Fewer field guns than the 
Germans and Japanese, but more hitting 
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; powe: because of heavy calibers. More 


anti-tank guns to the division than other 
armies, and a better system of employing 
anti-tank fire. 


Armorep Force: The Germans have 
nore tanks, but the comparative fire pow- 
er of armored force divisions is about the 
same. We have more field guns and con- 
siderably more anti-tank guns to each ar 
‘nored division than Axis units. 

Japanese forces, in general, are below 
xorld standards at the moment, but they 
have plenty of arms, however inferior in 
quality. Further. every Jap soldier is 
schooled in the use of enemy weapons. 
vermitting maximum use of captured sup- 
vhies. 

Mushrooming fire power has changed 
.ar from a picture of gallant legions and 
‘nartial music to a grim march of scientific 
slaughter. Aviation has given it an over. 
head terror which synchronizes with crush. 
ing ground offense. Mechanization has 
made it a miracle of efficiency, speed, and 
self-sufficiency And mechanization _ is 
America’s domain 

America lives on wheels; its Army fights 
vn them No other nation makes such 
sturdy, efficient vehicles: no other nation 
ean touch our production. Mobile repair 
units trail the combat forces. They replace 
or repair engines. fix damaged treads. haul 
away blasted machinery to be renovated— 
they even cobble shoes. All motorized 
equipment is equipped with power winches 
to eliminate that victim of mud and snow 
—the stuck truck And motorized equip 
ment is the quartermaster for fire power 
The theoretical day’s menu for action is 
600 tons of ammunition for an armored 
division: 55 tons for the triangular motor- 
ized divisions We have the wheels to keep 
it rolling 


GOP Rumblings 


The anti-isolation plank adopted by the 
Republican National Committee at Chi- 
cago April 20 was slightly splintered last 
week. The apparent victory which Wendel! 
Willkie won in forcing inclusion of the 
plank did nothing to endear the party’s 
nominal leader to the already antagonistic 
Old Guard. And there was wide dissatisfac. 
tion among some leaders of the party at 
this approval of the New Deal principle 
for postwar planning on_ international 
policy 

The internal battle lines had been set at 
the committee meeting—with Willkie on 
one side, and Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
a pre-Pearl Harbor isolationist, on the oth 
er. Taft openly fought inclusion of the 
plank and characterized its passage as “a 
great mistake.” This dissent did not sii 
well even with those who had backed Taft 
against the 1940 Presidential candidate 
and there was muttered talk in Washing 
ton that “we might have to get rid of both 
of them” for the good of the party 











But neither will be easy to shake off, and 
Taft is making no secret of his belief that 
he was double-crossed—just as he felt he 
was double-crossed when Willkie won the 
nomination at Philadelphia in 1940. He al 
ready has told friends that Rep. Joseph W 
Martin Jr., the national chairman, let him 
down in finally siding with the Willkie 
resolution. And he intimated that the 
chairman feared Willkie would back a can 
didate opposing him for renomination i 
Massachusetts 
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The meeting definitely established Will 
kie as the leading candidate for 1944, and 
still the party’s actual head. But his op. 
ponents console themselves with the knowl- 
edge that the leading candidate must take 
the sniping and the hope that Willkie-Taft 
bickering may kill both off. This would 
open the field to Thomas E. Dewey, a fa. 
vorite son of much of the organization 
vhose position is still dubious 

Dewey straddled the issue of isolation 
sm until after Pearl Harbor, when he came 
all-out for the war issue. Likewise he strad 
dled the issue of international policy at 
Chicago, but when the Willkie resolution 
passed, he telegraphed the committee his 


congratulations. This did not please Will- 


kie, who has said repeatedly that he does 
not know how Dewey stands on interna. 
tional issues. And with Dewey virtually a 
sure thing as the Republican candidate for 
governor of New York this fall, Willkie’s 
attitude means a great deal. To date, he has 
refused to commit himself on the man he 
licked in Philadelphia. 

Willkie is unlikely either to take the field 
aimself this fall or camnaien too openly 
against organization candidates There is 
too much danger of a boomerang such as 
that which struck President Roosevelt in 
the ill-fated purge of 1938 But local pri 
maries will be fought on local sentiment 
and winning candidates will get the sup 
port of the national organization, regard 
less of their view on international collab 
oration 





Mail Girls: Yes, i's publicity again, but the sort that’s easy to tale 
These Miami: Beach beauties are supposed to be learning how to replace post 


men going into armed forces. Below, the care of hot feet: Christine Shomake 


is shown taking enough time out to fan her fevered tootsies 
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Clinic Crackdown 


The actress Jeanne Eagels died of alco- 
holism and drug addiction Oct. 3, 1929, 
at a private New York sanitarium run by 
Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles. On Aug. 16 
of the next year William E. Swift, 35-year- 
old heir of the Chicago packing family, 
shot himself to death at the sanitarium 
after undergoing lengthy treatment ’ for 
alcoholism, brain inflammation, and pneu- 
monia. 

At the Swift inquest, Cowles admitted 
he had administered a minimum dosage of 
chloral as a sedative: “I think I can go 
on record as saying I use as few narcotic 
drugs—and chloral is not a narcotic—as 
any man in the medical profession.” The 
legal examiner, representing the Medical 
Grievance Committee of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, commented, “We are 
interested from the ethical angle. We have 
been watching . . .” But nothing was done. 

A few weeks ago, the law turned its 
cold eye on Dr. Cowles again. The New 
York State Attorney General’s office in- 
vestigated complaints that “a number of 
internationally known men and women 
have attended the clinics” at the doctor’s 
Body & Mind Foundation and that “their 
subsequent conduct caused great distress 
to members of their family.” 

Last week the Attorney General took 
action. His agents raided the foundation. 
The raiders arrested two of Dr. Cowles’ 
aides on charges of practicing medicine 
without licenses: Eveline Dolin, 23, and 
Robert Rebold, 41. To Cowles they hand- 
ed papers accusing him of permitting the 
illegal practice. The 300 other patients in 
the hall, seeing what was going on, showed 
their esprit de corps with a fervent chant- 





ing of “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 
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Dr. Cowles, shown with his great Dane, is questioned about his clinic and its “soft drinks” 


Afterward, officials offered some details 
on what they had learned about the foun- 
dation. They said new patients paid $12 
for their first three treatments and $5 for 
each subsequent three; on this the clinic 
grossed $500,000 a year. At the sessions 
some got brownish “cocktails” in paper 
cups, which Cowles admitted contained 
chloral, bromide, and digitalis. Then fol- 
lowed a brief treatment with Coué-like as- 
surance that they felt better. Finally, the 
patients gathered to hear and give testi- 
monials of “miraculous” cures. Many of 
them defended the clinic’s work fanatically. 

Dr. Cowles has always found it easy to 
win followers. In 1922, already regarded 
as an eminent psychiatrist, he founded 
the Body & Soul Medical & Mental Foun- 
dation, forerunner of the present clinic. It 
had the sponsorship of the Episcopal 
Church of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie in 
downtown Manhattan, and clinics in the 
church building drew thousands of en- 
thusiastic patients and supporters. Dubbed 
an experiment in “pietistic therapeutics,” 
the foundation worked on the theory that 
man’s interlocking physical, mental, and 
spiritual problems should be treated as a 
unit. 

But in 1932, after the Eagels and Swift 
affairs, St. Mark’s parishioners grew leery 
of the clinic. They decided to dispense 
with it and “reestablish and readhere to 
the simple Protestant Episcopal service 
under the rules and canons of the general 
church.” Cowles went out after a fight, 
renamed the clinic, and established it 
uptown on 69th Street. He had continued 
his work, without untoward incident, un- 
til last week. : 

After the Attorney General’s raid, many 
of the doctor’s friends rushed to his sup- 
port. One of them was Guy Emery Shipler, 


_J 
International, European 


editor of The Churchman and one of Dr. 
Cowles’ original sponsors. “The only real 
trouble with Dr. Cowles, from the point 
of view of many medical men,” said Dr. 
Shipler, “is that he cures people in a field 
where they are incapable of curing them.” 





Roosevelt Inheritance 


President Roosevelt inherited most of 
the $1,089,872 net estate of his mother, 
Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, who died 
Sept. 7, it was revealed last week when a 
state transfer-tax appraisal was filed at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. One-tenth of the es- 
tate went to the President’s wife and their 
five children. There were $5,000 bequests 
to St. James Church in Hyde Park of 
which the President is senior warden, and 
to the three executors—the President, Ar- 
thur J. Morris, and Henry T. Hackett. 





Elevator Operator 


Thursday was “lodge night” for 30-year- 
old Eugene Levine, a Brooklyn, N.Y., 
used-car wrecker. Monday was “bridge 
night” for his wife, Ethel, mother of their 
17-month-old daughter. It happened that 
for four months Brooklyn police have been 
trying to track down a sex criminal who 
restricted his activities to Monday and 
Thursday nights. The trail led them to the 
culprit April 23: at the Levine home, po- 
lice arrested the 6-foot 240-pounder on 
charges of assault, robbery, and attempted 
rape. 

“There must be some mistake,” he pro- 
tested. His wife wailed: “He couldn’t have 
done anything wrong.” But at the Park- 
ville station, after five of his intended vic- 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Archibald MacLeish’s speech to 
the Associated Press has reaped a small 
whirlwind from the political commenta- 
tors. Mr. MacLeish fears that this 
country’s determination to win the war 
will be wilted by an Axis peace offen- 
sive. The response from the commenta- 
tors has been almost unanimous on 
three points: 


1—Axis propaganda has depreciated 
to worthlessness in the United States. 


2—A peace offensive by either the 
Nazis or Japanese, or both, would be 
interpreted by the American people as 
proof of weakness. 

3—lIt is time for the United States to 
launch its own _political-psychological 
offensive. 

In Mr. MacLeish’s behalf, it should 
be pointed out that his assignment as 
head of the Office of Facts and Figures 
is defensive: to look after morale on the 
home front. His agency is the propa- 
ganda counterpart of our coastal de- 
fenses and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. The agency charged with pro- 
jecting our propaganda across the seas 
is Colonel Donovan’s Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Information. Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s work in Latin America may be 
described as both defensive, and coun- 
teroffensive 


But these organizations can do lit- 
tle more than to exploit policies fixed by 
superior authorities. Rockefeller, for 
example, is implementing the good- 
neighbor policy, proclaimed nine. years 
ago by President Roosevelt and sedu- 
lously cultivated by him and the State 
Department. The great offensives of 
political warfare can be planned and 
launched only at these higher levels. 

As Walter Lippmann has recalled, 
Woodrow Wilson was “the first. and 
most successful practitioner of political 
warfare” in modern times. His four- 
teen points and his supplementary state- 
ments on the American purpose in the 
last war served a dual purpose. They 
inspired the American people and their 
allies, and they softened the enemy’s 
will to resist. 

In this war, the American Govern- 
ment has by no means been inactive in 
political warfare. The President pro- 
claimed the four freedoms more than a 





America’s Political Campaign Against ‘The Axis 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


year and a quarter ago. The Atlantic 
Charter was signed nine months ago. 
And in January of this year came the 
Declaration of United Nations, com- 
mitting all of our allies to the »rinciples 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

These are the three basic documents 
of the American political campaign 
against the Axis. In promulgating them, 
President Roosevelt has sought to avoid 
two of President Wilson’s errors. Wil- 
son failed to bind the allies to the four- 
teen points. Roosevelt bound Churchill 
to the Atlantic Charter even before we 
were a full belligerent. A majority of 
Wilson’s points dealt with specific po- 
litical problems in Europe. Roosevelt 
has stuck to broad principles, on which 
it is easier to get agreement, and which 
leave him greater freedom to meet spe- 
cific problems as they arise. 

In addition, Roosevelt has skillfully 
used the legend of American invinci- 
bility. Even before we fought, he man- 
aged to assure the conquered and threat- 
ened peoples of Europe that American 
industrial might eventually would de- 
feat Hitler. Pearl Harbor and ensuing 
events in the Pacific damaged the legend 
but it is deep-rooted in Europe—includ- 
ing Germany—and will revive as the 
“fantastic” American war production 
arrives at the front with American 
troops. 

But Reosevelt’s political warfare 
lacks the lift and drive of Wilson’s. It 
has been especially weak in the Pacific 
theater, where the American record in 
the Philippines and China stands as an 
imposing preamble for a charter for the 
Asiatic peoples. Roosevelt has said that 
the Atlantic Charter applies to the Pa- 
cific, but our Allies have not concurred 


Some sternly practical questions 
arise. If all peoples are promised free- 
dom, some may not feel the incentive 
to fight for it. And how shall our ene- 
mies be treated? What will the Rus- 
sians, now tight-lipped, demand? But 
these questions are not unanswerable 
At the head of the strongest of the 
United Nations, Roosevelt is in a posi- 
tion to insist upon a concerted political 
strategy. Political weapons will not win 
the war, but, as both Wilson and the 
Nazis have proved, they are potent aux- 
iliaries to military power. 
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tims identified him, he reversed his field: 
“Okay, you’ve got the right man.” During 
the day, 56 women paraded throug!: g 
back room of the station and told police he 
was the man who had followed them into 
self-service elevators, stalled the elevaiors 
between the first and second floors, and 
attempted assault after threatening them 
with a short, curved, shoemaker’s knife. 

Levine told police he had attacked more 
than 100 women altogether. “I guess | 
must be oversexed,” he said. “I’m really 
sorry for the girls.” The next day, he 
waived examination and was held in $25, 
000 bail. He told detectives: “I wish one 
of you fellows had shot me yesterday and 
my trouble would be all over now.” But 
in court April 27 he pleaded innocent and 
his bail was jumped to $500,000. 

Levine had been convicted of juvenile 
delinquency in 1926, and accused but ac- 
quitted of perversion, grand larceny, and 
attempted rape nine years later. 





Eastern Military Area 


The Atlantic Coast, from Key West to 
Canada, embracing more than 400,000 
square miles and housing nearly 52,000,000 
Americans, soon will become the Eastern 
Military Area, with the Army in com- 
plete control of regulation of enemy aliens 
and dimming of shore lights. 

In announcing the move this week, Lt. 
Gen. Hugh A. Drum, commanding gen- 
eral of the Eastern Defense Command, 
said there would be no mass evacuations: 
“Regulation or control of conduct is the 
keynote of the plan.” There will be as lit- 
tle interference with personal and eco- 
nomic life as possible, but the Army will 
be firm in seeing that all needed precau- 
tions are taken. 

Control will be administered through 
the present four Army Corps Areas in the 
East, quartered at Governors Island, N. Y., 
Boston, Mass., Baltimore, Md., and At- 
lanta, Ga. Particular precautions will be 
taken in zones embracing public utility, 
military, naval, commercial, or defense 
facilities and along strategic strips of the 
coast line. 


Death in the Tubes 


The Hudson & Manhattan Railroad tun- 
neled under the Hudson River between 
Northern New Jersey and Lower Man- 
hattan Island, is a railroad in interstate 
commerce, and subject to all the Federal 
laws the ICC may apply. But to most New 
Yorkers and ‘Jersey commuters it is just 
another subway, commonly known as t}« 
“Hudson Tubes.” 

Last Sunday night a wreck in the Tube- 
wrought havoc worthy of a disaster on « 
transcontinental railroad. Manhattan-boud 
with a load of returning week-enders, @ 
train whipped around a curve into Ex- 
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are printed on Sevelcoal Printing Papers! 


ODAY, nearly all advertisers are cooperating 

in the conservation®f paper. To this end they 
strive for the utmost effectiveness of each printed 
unit. Consider the direct advertising of manufac- 
turers of women’s wear, for example. These 
manufacturers now demand catalogs, circulars 
and brochures that sell on sight! Reproductions 
must do full justice to products. Type must be 
printed clear-cut for easy readability. Manu- 
facturers of women’s wear, like many other 
successful advertisers, use Levelcoat* papers. 


Fine printed results are obtained with 
Levelcoat papers because the properly prepared 
and balanced virgin groundwood content as 
well as coating materials are compounded and 
blended to give definite printing advantages. 
Levelcoat papers are characterized by remark- 
able opacity, and smooth, lustrous surfaces. 


Levelcoat new-formula papers allow printing 


with a “kiss” impression of type or engraving, 
‘a printing method that conserves inks and 
makes blacks and colors “sing”! These features, 
plus the surprisingly low cost, are the reasons 
why more and more advertisers turn to 
Levelcoat papers for finest printed results. 
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AMERICAN NOTES . . . . . . by Raymond Gram Swing 


Report from a national arsenal of mobile power 





SEA-—GOING LOCOMOTIVES..."Where to?" I asked the dock 
foreman. "Far East, Asia, ME Mountains; war orders. 


We practically built mag of these little ones during 
the noon hour! Don’t look so surprised. We build locomotives 
of all kinds, all sizes, and by the hundreds...been at it 

a hundred years, know how to do it." 








IN THE ASSEMBLY YARDS..."Which is which?" I asked the super. 
"Don’t blame you for not knowing," was the answer. "Both 
streamlined to the ears! Near one is Diesel-—Liner, other is 
Steam—Liner." Each is an ultra—modern power source, 
speeding record—making, wartime traffic over U. S. rails. 


IN THE MACHINE SHOP..."What’s 
that?" I asked. "Roller—bearing 
for a battle-ship turret, 
machined as fine as a watch 
part," was the answer. No wonder 
our American warships have an 
edge. Equipment like this means 
everything in active service. 





ON THE PROVING GROUND...Tanks, 

lots of tanks, wheeling and jumping 
like cavalry! Believe me, special 
skills and 100 years of engineering 
experience are worth plenty...these 
days! And when they told me how many, 
I felt good. I felt very good. 





AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 


STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
MARINE DIESELS, TANKS 
GUN CARRIAGES AND OTHER ORDNANCE 











GEES Sorry we can’t be more explicit. 
Revelation of details might be of aid to 
the enemy...endanger American lives. 
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Chief White Eagle 


N.Y. Daily News 
Ralph Morgan, actor 





change Place Station in Jersey City. The 
fourth car jumped the track and careened 
onto the platform. The crack of a short- 
circuit convinced the passengers there had 
been an explosion. In panic they punched 
and kicked out the car windows and gashed 
their hands and faces climbing out to the 
darkened station. 

Upstairs on the street, police com- 
mandeered buses and taxicabs and sent 268 
passengers to hospitals. Five died. With 
service blocked, the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
owner of the Tubes, put on emergency 
ferries for commuters. 

Monday, police arrested Louis Vier 
buchen, 48-year-old motorman of the 
wrecked train and booked him for man- 
slaughter and driving a train while drunk 
According to the police, he admitted he had 
drunk “five beers” just before going on duty. 


Fourth Draft 


In all parts of the country, .in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, some 13,000,000 
men between the ages of 45 and 64, in- 
clusive, added their names to swelling lists 
of man power. Although the registrants 
will not be subject to military service, the 





Some of New York’s 900,000 older men lining up to register 


When the 45-64 Group Signed Up for the Draft 


Wide World 








fourth Selective Service enrollment will 
provide a vast pool of workers for war in- 
dustries. Citizens and aliens alike were reg- 
istered. bringing to more than 39,000,000 
the total listed in the four drafts. 

At the White House, James D. Hayes, 
chairman of local draft board 9, personally 
attended to the registration of the Presi- 
dent. Members of Congress were. registered 
at booths in the Rotunda of the Capitol, 
while special facilities were provided for 
government officials at the District of Co- 
lumbia headquarters. 

Outside Washington the spotlight cen- 
tered on Pall Mall, Tenn., where Sgt. Al- 
vin C. York, the conscientious objector 
who reconsidered to become a hero in the 
last war, was registered by the same man 
who enrolled him the last time—Pastor 
R. C. Pile. In New York, Mayor La Guar- 
dia, an Air Corps major in the last war, 
got a laugh when asked who would always 
know his whereabouts: “My wife, Marie, 
and that’s no fooling.” Another New York 
registrant, Monroe Fisher, a machinist who 
lost his right leg in the Argonne, grinned: 
“T have a clear mind, two good hands, and 
one good leg.” : 


‘{ Commenting thax “the man-power situa- 





N. Y. Daily News 
A veteran of two drafts 


Acme Teléphoto 
The nation’s Commander-in-Chief was the No. 1 registrant 
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N. Y. Daily News 
Even a Japanese 






N. Y. Daily News 
From the Bowery 





tion will be acute by fall,” Carlton S. Dar- 
gusch, deputy Selective Service director, 
announced on April 25 that the Army 
shortly would begin induction of men with 
“marginal” dependents. He listed as “mar- 
ginals” parents or grandparents, brothers 
and sisters, and uncles and aunts who are 
financial dependents only. And he warned 
that men with dependent wives and chil- 
dren may be drafted later. 

Coincidentally, a Selective Service mem- 
orandum announced the division of Class 
3-A,. comprising men with dependents, into 
two classes. Hereafter, 3-A will include 
men with dependents who have jobs not 
essential to the war effort. Class 3-B will 
be for those in essential jobs. Class 3-A 
men will be inducted first 


4; A new officers’ training plan, designed 
to bring the Army Air Force personnel 
up to 2,000,000 men, was outlined by Air 
Corps officials April 25. Men from 18 to 
26, inclusive, married or single, will be 
accepted as candidates for second lieuten- 
ants’ commissions after training periods of 
up to eight months. No specific education- 
al qualifications will be required, but the 
candidate must have been an American 
citizen for at least ten years. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











The True Truman 


“IT am not a lawyer. I am just a farmer 
who happens to be in the Senate, but I un- 
derstand words.” This remark of 57-year- 
old Harry S. Truman, junior senator from 
Missouri, pretty well sums up his work as 
chairman of the Senate Committee Investi- 
gating the National Defense Program. Last 
week he rounded out a year of hearing 
words. In all, 302 witnesses ranging from 
Cabinet members to longshoremen have 
appeared before his committee, and their 
testimony fills more than 4,000 pages. 

At best, Congressional investigating com- 
mittees do not operate with a surgeon’s 


precision. They leave many ragged wounds 


and bruises. The Truman investigation has 
been surer-handed than most. The com- 
mittee started slowly, calling in depart- 
ment heads to get an over-all picture of 
what was being done. Then it went into 
camp-construction contracts. The commit- 
tee’s recommendations were happily ac- 
cepted by the Army. Although Truman 
says “we only threw a little light on a bad 
situation,” Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, 
commanding officer of the Services of Sup- 
ply, says that this particular inquiry saved 
the government more than $200,000,000. 
This contrasts with the committee’s appro- 
priation—only $100,000 to date, and not 
all of it spent. ; 

Next Truman turned the committee 
spotlight on the OPM. Two days before 
publication of his highly critical report he 
gave an advance copy to President Roose- 
velt. The next day Donald M. Nelson was 
appointed head of a new agency, the War 
Production Board, and the OPM abolished. 
Modestly, Truman said that the commit- 
tee merely helped bring about the change. 
Then, in rapid order, Truman looked into 
strategic materials, defense housing, labor, 
international cartel agreements, and lobby- 
ing. What he found “has done a lot to 
rectify the troubles,” says the senator. 

The groundwork for the transition of 
Harry Truman from quiet politician to big- 
league investigator was laid years ago. 
Missouri-born, he failed the West Point 
physical exams because of poor eyesight. 
Instead he studied two years at the Kansas 
City School of Law. With his father and 
brother, he then took over the management 
of his grandmother’s 600-acre farm. For ten 
years—1907 to 1917—he did every sort of 
farm chore. Truman claims they “were the 
happiest days of my life.” Bad eyes not- 
withstanding, he went abroad during the 
last war in command of a National Guard 
artillery battery. He came home a major, 
and today is a reserve colonel. 

In the 1920s he became friendly with 
Tom Pendergast, the Democratic boss of 
Kansas City. He got a post as a Jackson 


For a change, Truman grills toast 


County judge, in which he had a great 
deal to do with public contracting. “I di- 
rected the spending of more than $25,- 
000,000 and in those days that was a lot 
of money.” In 1934 he was elected to the 
Senate. And in 1939, when Pendergast was 
convicted of income-tax evasion, Truman 
readily admitted his friendship with the 
political boss. However, he pointed out 
that he was a vote-getter for Pendergast 
and not vice versa. This was proven in 
1940 when Truman was returned to the 
Senate by an overwhelming vote. 
Around Washington, the medium-built, 
trim-figured Truman, who prefers jump- 
ing aboard a street car to taking a taxi, 
leads a quiet life. He occasionally man- 
ages to sit in on a poker session. Grin- 
ning, he says: “I learned the game in 
France, and it was a ‘costly education. 
And as yet it hasn’t paid any dividends.” 


Hacks vs. Minnows 


Two self-explanatory messages appeared 
on the WPB newsroom bulletin board last 
week. Following are excerpts: 


A CHALLENGE: Whereas we, the Informa- 
tion Experts of the Division of Informa- 
tion have noticed an increasing tendency 
on the part of the “newspapermen” and 
“reporters” of the pressroom to compensate 
for their mental inferiority by bragging 
that they are at least our equals as men of 
action, and 

Whereas the so-called “reporters” have 
been seen to flex their flabby biceps and 
beat their sunken chests and hop up and 
down on their flat feet while making alle- 
gations they can sure as hell lick us, and 





Whereas we think it is high time thy 
the “reporters” who, as everybody knovws 
grew fat and rich because of our expert an( 
diligent informational labors, were put ip 
their place, we do hereby challenge thie gp. 
called “reporters” to a soft-ball game to be 
played Sunday April 26. 


A Retort: There has been called to oy 
attention a notice which is written in the 
unmistakable style—involved, incoherent, 
verbose, mendacious—that characterize; 
the .effusions of [Information Director 
Lowell B.] Mellett’s Minnows. 

An interpreter whom we hired tells us jt 
constitutes a challenge to play a soft-ball 
game. Ordinarily, we avoid all contact with 
your breed out of sanitary considerations, 
However, we accept your offer. 

There are certain considerations we must 
insist upon: 

That the game actually be played on 
April 26, and not, as is your invariable cus. 
tom, three days later than originally prom. 
ised. 

That after the decisions and results have 
been announced you do not, as usual, in- 
sist on sending out a correction, a com- 
plaint that you were misquoted, or a de- 
mand that the results be censored or held 
for release until next winter. 

The Hacks 

The game, begun only three-quarters of 
an hour late, was won by the government 
boys. The score was 20-18. 


Short Shorthand 


After months of lowered standards for 
stenographers, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has jacked them up to where they 
were before the emergency. Henceforth, 
requirements for junior stenos will be 96 
words a minute for dictation and 35 for 
typing. The commission found it useless to 
hire girls that could not handle the work. 
Typical of the troubles with inexperienced 
and untrained stenos was that of an OPA 
lawyer. His new secretary, taking her first 
dictation, asked him to go slow and omit 
long words. In half an hour the ordeal of 
dictating a memo was over. He asked her 
to read back parts of it to him. Thumbing 
through the eighteen pages of notes she 
had taken, she looked up and on the verge 
of tears blubbered: “I do believe I can’t 
read a word of it.” 


Letter Man 


Title of the week goes to C. E. Adams, 
Chief of the Iron and Steel Branch of 
WPB, who last week was appointed gov- 
ernment presiding officer of the PWPGSJ- 
SISIACBIACDIOWPB—the Pipe, Wire 
Products and Galvanized Sheet Jobbers 
Subcommittee of the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, Bureau of In- 
dustry Advisory Committees, Division of 
Industry Operations, War Production 
Board. 
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* ABROAD : 


Canada Lifts Draft Pledge 
to Go All Out in the War 


Barriers Now Removed 
on the Use of Conscripted Men 
for Possible Oversea Duty 


Wolfe’s victory over Montcalm in 1759 
turned 65,000 French Canadians into po- 
litical orphans. Undaunted, the sturdy 
habitants not only held their own but in- 
creased and multiplied till, in 1940, their 
number stood at 3,500,000 out of a nation- 
al population of 11,422,000. Their birth 
rate, far higher than in Anglo-Canada, be- 
came known as la revanche du berceau 
(the revenge of the cradle) . 

In Quebec, the language and traditions 
of Louis XV’s Catholic France survived; 
the later France of the Revolution, Na- 
poleon and the recurrent struggle with 
Germany became a distant, alien land. But 
the French Canadians also remained aloof 
from their English-speaking compatriots. 
Never ceasing to proclaim their loyalty 
to the Dominion, they resisted all pres- 
sure to make them fight for the empire. 

During the last war the Dominion’s ef- 
forts to enforce conscription in Quebec 
stirred up riots. The registrar’s office in 
Montreal was wrecked and the files burned. 
Because a sympathetic mayor refused to 
act, English soldiers marched in. Four 
rioters were killed; five soldiers and many 
civilians were injured. Young men by the 
hundreds fled to the woods and- moun- 
tains. Thenceforth the draft in Quebec 
became almost nonoperative. By the end 
of the war, French Canadians formed only 
33,000 out of the Canadian Army’s 619,- 
626 enrollment. 

Mindful of this chapter in disunity, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King during 
the 1940 election campaign promised the 
nation, with a special bow toward Quebec, 
that conscription for overseas duty would 
not be applied. Thereafter the country’s 
armed forces fell into three classes: (a) 
135,000 drafted men between 21 and 30, 
who could be used for home defense only, 
(b) 80,000 members of a reserve army 
which closely parallels Britain’s Home 
Guard, and (c) some 450,000 men who vol- 
unteered for duty overseas. At least 170,- 
000 of the volunteers have been shipped 
to foreign fronts. 

Because of this hit-or-miss mobilization, 
which Anglo-Canadians came to regard as 
a blight on the nation’s war effort, the 
government determined last January to 


free its hands by holding a plebiscite. April 
27 was chosen as the polling day; the ques- 
tion was this: “Are you in favor of releas- 
ing the government from any obligations 
arising out of any past commitments re- 
stricting the methods of raising men for 
military service?” 

Last week, as the plebiscite drew closer. 
the Prime Minister exhorted the Domin- 
ion’s 6,588,000 voters to mark their bal- 


‘lots “Yes.” His plea was echoed in the 


press throughout the eight English prov- 
inces. 

Quebec’s attitude was harder to gauge. 
The influential editors Eugene L’ Hereux 
of L’Action Catholique and Joseph Bar- 
nard of Le Soleil adopted a noncommittal 





stand. Cardinal Villeneuve of Quebec, who 
has backed the war effort, uttered no 
counsel to the voters. Less moderate, sev- 
eral members of the Quebec Provincial 
Parliament addressed an anti-draft meet- 
ing in Montreal which wound up in a 
minor riot. 

The plebiscite, which cost the nation 
$1,500,000, opened its polls at 8 a.m. on 
Monday of this week. Because the day 
dawned fair in most parts of the Dominion, 
the vote exceeded expectations. Crowds in 
Ottawa watched the bachelor Mackenzie 
King appear at his voting place for the 
first time in 15 years without his Irish 
terrier, Pat. The famous dog died last year 
of old age. 

Even the first returns when the polls 
closed twelve hours later clearly indicated 
a victory for the government. The tabula- 
tions early Tuesday clinched the verdict 
by showing the first counts had strength- 
ened until the ratio showed 61 per cent had 
voted to untie the government’s hands with 


Acme 


Canadian soldiers in England, as in 1940, again had a chance to vote 
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BLAST FURNACE MEN SPEED IRON PRODUCTIO 


With the precision of a gun crew in 


action, a team of skilled men jumps to the 


task of replacing a burned-cut tuyere in their 


blast furnace. Tools, parts and materials always. 


ready, they snap into action. In a matter of 


minutes the job is done. The blower opens 


the wind valve. With a rush and roar the hot 
blast is on again. Iron for war steel keeps 
on smelting. 

It is this work-coordination of 


men and management that sets today’s 


record-breaking production pace at J&L. 





FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


FOR MORE FIGHTING STEELS 


No waste motions here, no wasted minutes, for these men at the 
blast furnaces and throughout the works are determined that 


fighting steels and more fighting steels shall be made today. 


Jones & LauGHLIn STEEL CorPoRATION Jae : 


AMERICAN JRON & STEEL WoRKS ¢ PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION STEEL 


IRON FOR WAR 


“War furnace” is what a J&L blast furnace 
crew recently christened their stack at 
Aliquippa works. After establishing world’s 
record by producing 3,205,916 tons of iron 
on one lining the furnace had been relined 
(from the mantel up) with new firebrick in 
24 days “from wind to wind”—close to rec- 
ord time. “Let’s go for a new record!” was 
the word, as the relined furnace was “blown 
in” to make iron again for war steel, with 
flags flying at ceremonies participated in by 
workmen and plant officials, 


Tuyeres burn out due to constant exposure 
to blast furnace temperature of 3600° F. 
They are bronze, water-cooled nozzles 
through a number of which hot blast of air 
is forced into furnace. Fewer tuyere (pro- 
nounced tweer) replacements needed nowa- 
days due to improved operating methods. 
A tuyere has been replaced in 3 minutes. 


Pig iron gets its name from fact that iron 
used to be cast in sand molds on blast furnace 
cast-house floor by channeling the molten 
metal down long troughs with rows of short 
molds branching off. In the fancy of Irish 
workers of the time these looked like suckling 
pigs. They called the main runways “sows.” 
Invention of pig iron casting machine 
changed all this. In modern steel works 
practice most metal is not cast, but is run into 
ladles and transported while molten to steel 
furnaces and Bessemer converters. 


J&L men in armed forces during World 
War I numbered more than 3,000. Most of 
them saw action in France or on the high 
seas. Those who remained worked hard and 
made many records in production of the 
steel essential to armament—as another gen- 
eration is doing today. 


On war-time score boards gains are tallied 
daily at J&L blast furnaces, as crews compete 
to exceed quotas for month’s goal. Competi- 
tion among furnaces is dramatized by daily 
position of miniature automobiles in “Eliza 
races”, Eliza being name of blast furnace 
department in the Pittsburgh Works, 


‘Monkey Boss”’ is title bestowed by fellow 


workmen on an essential job in blast furnace 
operation. He is second helper to furnace 
keeper and has charge of drawing off molten 
slag. Keeper does actual casting of iron. His 
first helper is sometimes called “Cinder Snap- 
per.” No. 1 man in cast-house crew is the hot- 
blast man, responsible for correct pre-heating 
of air and temperature of iron in process. 
Sixteen men make up a blast furnace crew 
(48 on 3 turns) and include blower, ore- 
trestle, stock-house, and blowing-room men, 
and crane-man who removes cinders from pit 
to railroad cars. 


100% Buy War Bonds on payroll plan in 
one J&L blast furnace department employ- 
ing 550 men; 99% % in other blast furnace 
department with 842 men. 
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“Yes” ballots. Quebec, following the con- 
trary trend as was expected, cast 72 per 
cent of its votes against overseas conscrip- 
tion. The western provinces pushed the 
margin even higher. And the armed serv- 
ices (including the men already overseas) 
whose votes will not be tabulated until 
May 5, were counted on to swell the total 
“Yeses” to around 70 per cent. 


The victory meant that Canada, like the 


other United Nations, was in the war on 
an all-out basis. It also meant that the gov- 
ernment could plan its long-range war 
strategy unhampered by election pledges 
There was little likelihood, however, that 
Parliament would act on the plebiscite and 
modify the conscription law in the im- 
mediate future. There were two reasons: 
the numbers now drafted for home training 
are taxing the country’s equipment and 
facilities; and the shortage of shipping is 
restricting the flow of troops to the war 
zone. 





Smuts’. Safeguard 


In 1939 South Africa and its Rand gold 
mines, the world’s richest, looked like a 
pushover for the Axis. The Union’s Army 
consisted of a few thousand men. Seven 
ancient crates were its “air force.” More- 
over, a century-old fifth column flourished 
among the Boers, who make up 60 
per cent of the dominion’s 2,000.000 
whites. 

Nevertheless, when the war came, the 
Union Parliament voted 80-67 to fight 
the Axis. Credit for the decision went to 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, who replaced the 
Boer die-hard Gen. James Barry Munnik 
Hertzog as Prime Minister. 

The Vandyke-bearded  warrior-states- 
man fought the British in the Boer War 
and then helped to found the South Afri- 
can Union. In the last war, he was a mem- 
ber of Lloyd George’s Imperial Cabi- 
net, helped plan London’s air defenses 
and organized the RAF, and wrote the 
first draft of the League of Nations’ 
Covenant. 

Sixty-nine years old when this war 
broke out, Smuts was vigorous enough to 


, go striding up the 4,000 feet of Table 


Mountain at Cape Town. With the same 
vigor he set up a War Supply Board under 
the American-trained Dr. Hendrik van der 
Byl, formerly of General Electric. Inside 
of a year a dozen new plants were dis- 
gorging war goods. To British Imperials 
went howitzers, armored cars, food. and 
shoes. ' 

The Union also put 163,000 trained and 
equipped volunteers into the field. These 
troops known as springboks (named after 
antelopes) fought in Libya and helped to 
conquer Ethiopia. In the face of organized 
opposition from the Ossewa Brandwags 


(Sentinels of the Ox-wagon) and other 


Boer nationalists, the Prime Miuinister 
dealt ruthlessly with saboteurs. Politically 
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Madagascar, strategic French isle and pawn of the Indian Ocean 


his position improved: he now has 86 of 
the 153 Parliamentary votes. 

Last week Smuts took a new step to 
safeguard his Union. To Vichy’s minister, 
Ernest de Simonin, he handed a note ex- 
pressing “sorrow” at Laval’s comeback 
and thus ended diplomatic relations. The 
envoy, whose wife comes from New Or- 
leans and whose son is in the American 
Army, decided to leave for the United 
States. 

Smuts was worried over French Mada- 
gascar, the world’s fourth largest island 
(about as big as Texas), which lies off 


‘Portuguese, East Africa. From Pretoria 


came persistent reports that the next move 
might be the landing of South African 
troops there in-order to forestall a Japa- 
nese invasion. 

Madagascar has been in many hands 
since the Portuguese Diego Diaz discov- 
ei -d it in 1500. For two centuries it was a 
haven for pirates, among them Captain 
Kidd. The Dutch and English were also 
its masters, but in 1896 it passed to French 
control, a white elephant that piled up a 
$25,000,000 public debt. 

Yet the island has its assets. The Diégo- 
Suarez naval base at the north is one of 
the world’s best natural harbors. Lately 
the French have built modern airdromes, 
and Pretoria and the South African port 
of Durban would be within easy bombing 


range of the big one at Tuléar. Lf, with 
Laval’s connivance, Madagascar fell into 
Axis hands, it would constitute a serious 
threat to Allied communications around 
the Cape and through the Indian Ocean. 
And the island’s limited defense probably 
would offer little resistance to an invasion, 


Axis or Allied. 





Cross Question 


When she created the Victoria Cross in 
1856, the Queen of England ordered that 
the decoration, bestowed for deeds of ex- 
ceptional valor, be struck from the metal 
of guns captured by the British at Sevas- 
topol in the Crimean War. Because the 
Royal Mint lacked facilities for medal 
making, the contract went to Hancocks & 
Co. of London. That firm holds it to this 
day, along with a 
ledger filled with the = 
names and deeds of 
all VC winners. A 
dull, chocolate-col- 
ored bronze, hanging 
from a wine red rib- 
bon, and now intrin- 
sically worth just three 
pence, or one nickel, 
the Maltese-shaped 











crosshas been awarded 
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Everything for MacArthur is RUSH! 


A delay of one, two, three days is serious 
,.. whether it’s at his end of the haul, or 
here at ours. An unnecessary delay is worse 
than serious. MacArthur wouldn’t tolerate 
it for an instant in his sector ... we 
shouldn’t tolerate it in ours! 


And a lot of unnecessary 
delays are occurring here at 
home, simply because we 
aren’t rnaking full use of a 
group of specialists in trans- 
portation—the industrial 
traffic managers of America. 


They are experts. They know how to 
get material to and from their plants 
better than anybody else, because they’ve 
been doing it for years. They’ve had to do 
it efficiently, under sink-or-swim com- 
petitive conditions; otherwise they and 
their companies could never have survived. 


They know by experience when to use 
highway, railway, airway or waterway to 
get results . . . and how and when to 
shift from one to another quickly in an 
emergency. They know all of the short- 
cuts and detours, of which there are many. 
They work with their sleeves up and at 
close range. 


They’re anxious to help win the war. 





They want to contribute their proven 
knowledge, experience and ability. 


But. .°.. 


They are being wasted ... 
permitted to use only a frac- 
tion of their ability. 


On virtually all government orders, 
bills of lading—shipping orders—specify 
the routing. They are provided by govern- 
ment officials who are handicapped by 
these factors: 1—These men are possibly 
hundreds of miles from the operation. 2— 
They are unfamiliar with each factory’s 
facilities, sub-assembly connections, etc. 
3—They are unaware of local emergency 
situations that are constantly arising. 


The industrial traffic managers have no 
authority to change the specified routing 
in the least detail, even though following 
it may mean days of delay, piling up of 
stocks on loading docks, congestion in 
freight yards, and a general slow-down of 
production effort and morale. 


One of the reasons for this situation is 
the ‘‘land-grant law,’’ the repeal of which 
is now before Congress. This law provides 
that, in return for land grants made to 
railroads decades ago, the railroads must 
give reduced rates on government ship- 
ping. In consequence, many government 





departments are required to specify rail 
shipment of material. 


It is obvious that this restric- 
tion should be removed. In- 
dustrial traffic managers 
should have the authority 
either to initiate the traffic 
movements to and from their 
plants, or at least to change 
orders that prevent the most 
efficient flow of material. 


The traffic managers of America will 
gladly accept this responsibility. They’ll 
turn in a grand job, too. 


The aid of these men is needed now, 
but it will be needed a great deal more 
within a few months. Authorities say that 
by mid-summer, all highway, railway and 
waterway equipment will be in use to 
capacity, but our war production will not 
yet be in high gear. The efficient routing 
of shipments will then be even more vital. 
We’ll need all of the experience, resources 
and brains we can muster. 


Give the industrial traffic 
managers a chance! 


Remember the shipping tag. 
It reads, ‘‘Consignee: Mac- 
Arthur—Rush!”’ 





YES, 


THINGS LIKE 


THESE DO HAPPEN 


HERE ARE just a few actual 
examples of traffic bottlenecks 
that have hindered our war 
Production. They resulted 
largely because shipments were 
routed by remote control. They 
could have been avoided if the 
industrial traffic managers had 
been given the responsibility. 
They aren’t universal, of 
course, but they are happening 
every day ... far, far too often. 





A bill of lading for a shipment 
to Bay City, Mich., specified a 
certain motor freight line, which 
does not operate to Bay City. Irre- 
coverable time was lost straighten- 
ing this out. 

* * 

A vital. precision machine tool 
was made in Detroit for a Cleve- 
land factory. It was needed right 
now. The Detroit plant worked 
through Saturday and Sunday... 
time-and-a-half and double-time. 
Then it took 3 days... over 3 


railroads . . . to reach Cleveland, 
180 miles away. It could have been 
shipped overnight by Truck- 
Trailer, which is preferred for deli- 
cate precision machines, anyway. 


* * 

A leading chemical company 
had a rush order for a carload of 
material. The material was pro- 
duced on schedule and loaded on a 
freight car available on the com- 
pany’s siding where it stood 
for 3 days until routing instruc- 
tions were received. 


A lathe manufacturer in south- 
ern Ohio loaded and blocked a 
lathe on a Truck-Trailer, hauled it 
3 miles to a siding, reloaded it on 
a flat-car and blocked it down- 
again. Then it made the trip by 
rail... 15 miles. The same Truck- 
Trailer could have delivered it in _ 
one hour easily. 


* * 


A Detroit firm ships shell cases 
to Ohio, the haul taking 2 to 3 
days by the specified route, when 
it could be made overnight. 









FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢- DETROIT 
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to fewer than 1,200 persons—about half 
of them in the last war, 30-odd in this one. 

Last week word came from London that 
the Sevastopol gun metal had finally run 
out. Henceforth the medal will be made of 
a substitute bronze provided by the Mint 





French Houdini 


Burrowing out of German prisons is an 
old specialty of the bluff, devil-may-care 
Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud. While serving 
as a captain in the French Zouaves during 
the early days of the last war, he was 
wounded and left for dead on the field. 
Taken by the Germans, he staged a quick 
recovery, attempted an escape, and was 
recaptured. His second attempt in Novem- 
ber 1914 was successful: he worked his way 
out of the enemy country disguised as a 
stable hand and fought with the French 
Army during the rest of the war. In the 
Moroccan campaign against the Riffs in 
1925, he was wounded again. 

The blitzkrieg of May 1940 found 
Giraud in command of the Ninth Army on 
the Meuse front. Captured while riding in 
a tank, he was imprisoned in the grim, 
thirteenth-century fortress of K6nigstein 
in Saxony, which is perched on a rock 750 
feet above the town and has a single en- 
trance blasted through one of the steep 
sides. Giraud refused to accept release by 
promising not to fight Germany in the 
future. Instead he wormed his way to 
freedom three times but was retaken while 
trying to get out of Germany 

Last week the German radio announced 
the 63-year-old general’s fourth escape and 
an offer of 100,000 marks ($40,000) for 
his recapture. Dispatches from Switzer- 
land hinted he had found a refuge beyond 
the clutches of the Nazis. : 

The news caused jubilation in Free 
French circles in London. Spokesmen 
counted on Giraud, one of France’s most 
popular generals. once slated to succeed 
the Generalissimo Gustave Maurice Game- 
lin, to join up with Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
Should Giraud reach London and openly 
proclaim his intention of fighting on the 
side of the Allies, it was pointed out, it 
might well touch off a spark in occupied 
and unoccupied France and so lead to open 
revolt 





Nazi Breeders 


To the rising Nazis of the early 1930s 
the Weimar Republic seemed a cesspool of 
immorality. Blame for this degeneracy— 
called Kulturbolschewismus (“cultural bol- 
shevism”) —was placed on the Jews. Hence 
some of the Nazis’ first and most drastic 
measures aimed to clean up the Kurfiir 
stendamm (Berlin’s Fifth Avenue) which 
supposedly embodied Jewish wealth and 
moral laxity. 

But for all its nine years’ Nazi varnish 





Acme radiophoto 
Debut: On April 21, her 16th birth- 
day, Princess Elizabeth, heir to Brit- 
ain’s throne, began public life by re- 
viewing the Grenadier Guards—she’s 
their honorary colonel. Later in the 
week, wearing a Girl Guide uniform. 
the tall and fairhaired princess regis- 
tered, like all 16-year-olds, for wai 
training. 





the Kurfiirstendamm today is still much as 
it used to be. The Jews have given place 
to strutting SS-men, but the womenfolk in 
the crowded sidewalk cafés are as painted 
and provocative as ever. 

In Germany generally, authorities now 
not only condone but encourage the new 
sexual promiscuity thriving under slogans 
like Gesunde Erotik (“healthy eroticism”) 
and Sieg der Korperfreude (“triumph of 
physical enjoyment”) Prudishness and 
middle-class prejudices against illegitimacy 
are belittled-in official statements. Almost 
anything goes, provided it stimulates the 
production of babies. Only commercial vice 
is repressed as unproductive. 

All this weird finagling with morality the 
Nazis cap with one of the most ext:aor- 
dinary experiments in eugenics the world 
has ever seen. The Reich has set up proj 
ects for the procreation of a super-Nordic 
type There thousands of fair-haired and 
blue-eyed girls, drafted for “special duty.’ 
are mated with SS-men picked for physique 
and intelligence. 

Earlier reports of these enterprises were 
confirmed last week by a copy of the Polish 
underground paper Nowe Drog: (New 
Ways) smuggled into this country. The pa- 
per added that the Germans want babies 
so badly that they’re willing to mate pure 
Aryan Nazis even with Poles. heretofore 
despised as no better than Jews 


Last summer, the report stated, the 
Nazis established at Helenow near Lodz a 
camp “for the improvement of the Nordic 
race.” German boys and girls and ab- 
ducted Polish adolescents between the 
ages of 15 and 18 were carefully selected 
for fitness according to Nordic race stand- 
ards. German boys and Polish girls were 
paired off, or vice versa, and lodged in 
private cottages. Sexual relations were not 
only permitted but compelled. Those who 
balked faced severe punishment, and sev- 
eral committed suicide 





Eyes on Laval 


A silver medal journeyed from Nazi- 
occupied France to Vichy last week. It 
bore the effigy of Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain and was a tribute to his 86th birth- 
day on April 24. Outside of this paltry 
token from the Germans, the nominal 
chief of state drew little public attention. 

Uneasy eyes were focused on Pierre 
Laval, the new Nazi-sponsored boss of the 
defeated nation. From his country place 
at Chateldon, Laval motored to Paris for 
a conference with the Herrenvolk. He re- 
turned to Vichy to hand out orders to his 
underlings. Never forgetting the attempt 
made on his life last August, he sur- 
rounded himself with armed guards. He 
postponed the reduction of the bread ra- 
tion, scheduled for this week, in order to 
curry favor with the public. 

Laval faced a morose people. Sabotage 
and disorders were widespread in occupied 
France despite the renewal of reprisal exe- 
cutions. More than 100 fell before firing 
squads in seven days. The trouble spread 
to unoccupied France: two bombs ex- 
ploded in the usually peaceful southern 
university town of Montpellier. 

For their part the Germans granted 
some condemned hostages temporary re- 
prieves and then took drastic action to 
stamp out incipient rebellion. Heretofore 
the Gestapo, Nazi military, and French 
police have had to keep order. Hitler 
now sent a tough leader of the _black- 
uniformed S-men to do the job, 45-year- 
old Prince Josias Waldeck-Pyrmont, whom 
Austria expelled in 1934 for Nazi activities. 
He began by posting 400 armored cars at 
strategic points around Paris. 

Laval’s return had an aftermath in 
Washington: five of the Vichy embassy 
staff resigned, including Counselor Léon 
Marchal, who said he wouldn’t serve un- 
der a “German agent.” He and Etienne 
Burin des Roziers. an attaché, joined the 
Free French 


Significance 





Astutely, Laval devoted his first week 
to marking time, to practicing the horse 
trading for which he is famous. He is 
useful to the Germans only if he can gain 
and hold French mass support; he can 
gain that support only by winning cop- 
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‘you may be CAR-LESS TOMORROW 


Make car-care systematic with 
Texaco’s new Car-Saver'’ Service 


You can’t rely on occasional 
“once-overs” to keep your car 
on the road these days. Get sys- 
tematic servicing from stem-to- 
stern, regularly. 


Texaco’s NEW “Car-Saver”’ 
Service includes Marfak chassis 
lubrication, regular care of tires, 
air-cleaner, battery, spark plugs, 
radiator, front wheel bearings, 
crankcase, transmission, differ- 
ential and body finish. 





“Car-Saver” Service leaves noth- 
ing to chance. Texaco’s free “re- 
minder” service tells you when 
your car needs future attention. 


Drive in to your nearest Texaco 
Dealer—today—for a check-up. 





FREE—come in and get your copy of 
*‘CARE FOR YOUR CAR—FOR YOUR 
COUNTRY.” This new 16-page book 
is crammed full of money-saving 
and car-saving facts. 


Goie Uolows at TEXACO DEALERS 


CARE FOR YOUR CAR 
-FOR YOUR COUNTRY a 
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Copyright 1942, The Texas Company 





TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN every Sunday 
night. See your local newspaper for time 
and station. 
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TWO WAYS TO 
GET MORE OUT OF 
YOUR PRESENT 


BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Today, when it is so essential to make 


the best and fullest use of the figuring 
and accounting equipment you now own, 
and to make that equipment last you as 
long as possible, Burroughs offers two 
extremely valuable and timely services 


to Burroughs owners. 


Both Burroughs advisory service and 
Burroughs mechanical service have been 
time-tested throughout the years, and 


are nationwide. 


They are available to you through your 
local Burroughs office, or by writing— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


BUY UNITED STATES DEFENSE 
SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 












‘BURROUGHS 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


Burroughs technical advisory service is 
rendered by men trained and expe- 
rienced in systems and in the installation 
of machine equipment. Their knowledge 
of machines, applications and pro- 
cedures is especially valuable in meet- 
ing today’s changing conditions .. . 
suggesting operating short-cuts thot 
save time... finding ways fo handle 
related records in a single operation 
or to obtain vital statistics as a by- 
product of necessary posting. 





BURROUGHS 
MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Burroughs experienced mechanical serv- 


‘ice is rendered by Burroughs’ own 


salaried, factory-trained, factory-con- 
trolled men. These men inspect, lubricate 
and adjust Burroughs machines. They 
make repairs and replacements with 
genuine Burroughs parts. Their work is 
guaranteed by Burroughs. Conveniently 
located throughout the nation, Bur- 
roughs service is available ‘in th 

shortest possible time. : 
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Quislings: Uneasy Lie the Heads that Nod to Nazis 


Eagerly awaited by millions, the antici- 
pated Allied invasion of Europe weighs 
nightmare-like on the minds of a handful 
of jittery men. For the quislings, who 
paved the way for Hitler, hoping to pick 
crumbs from the master’s table, the future 
is fraught with terror. A Nazi collapse 
would spell a violent end to their para- 
sitic careers. 


The sire of the quisling breed is blond, 
and bespectacled Arthur Seyss-Inquart, 
who handed Austria over to the Nazis on 
March 11, 1938. Few people suspected 
that this elegant, urbane lawyer, who 
catered to a. large Jewish clientele, was 
Hitler’s agent. Now 49, and German High 
Commissioner for the Netherlands since 
May 1940, Seyss-Inquart has a tough time 
trying to rule the embittered Dutch. 


His pet protégé is a 47-year-old engineer, 
Anton Adriaan Mussert, founder in 1931 
of the Dutch Nazi party. At 28, the pudgy 
and vehement Mussert married his wealthy 
aunt, eighteen years his senior, who put 
up the first money for his ambitious 
career. When the Nazis invaded Holland 
in May 1940, Mussert helped weaken re- 
sistance and was rewarded with suppres- 
sion of all rival parties. He claims 100,000 
followers. Received by Hitler last Dec. 11. 
Mussert now appears to be slated for the 
puppet Premiership. 


In neighboring Belgium, the No. 1 quis- 
ling is handsome and boyish Léon Marie 
Joseph Ignace Degrelle, whose “Rexist” 
movement made a tremendous but short- 
lived splash in 1936. He had a hairbreadth 
escape from the fate of the Flemish Nazi 
leader Joris van Severen, who was exe- 
cuted by a French officer at Abbeville on 
May 17, 1940. Fighting for Germany on the 
Russian front with a handful of followers, 
Degrelle was wounded last March. He has 
a pretty French wife, who financed his 
early campaigns. 


The richest, most powerful, and most 
cynical of quislings is Vichy’s swarthy 58- 
year-old Pierre Laval who in mid-April 
wormed his way back to power with the 
proverbial tenacity of the Auvergnat 
(Newsweek, April 20 and 27). 


Maj. Vidkun Quisling of Norway gave 
his name to the breed, although he did 
nothing worse than a dozen others have 
done before and after him. The London 
Times, on April 19, 1940, explained: “To 
writers the word ‘quisling’ is a gift from 


the gods . . . It contrives to suggest some- 
thing at once slippery and tortuous. Visu- 
ally it has the supreme merit of begin- 
ning with a ‘Q’ .. . a crooked, un- 
certain, and slightly disreputable letter, 
suggestive of the questionable, the queru- 
lous, the quavering of quaking quagmires, 
and quivering quicksands, of quibbles and 
quarrels, of queasiness, quackery, qualms, 
and quilp.” Last Feb. 1, the fanatic, 
bulgy-eyed major recovered the post as 
puppet Premier, which he had held for 
one week after his classic betrayal of 
April 9, 1940. 


The haughty, 64-year-old Eric Scaven- 
ius of Denmark is typical of the quisling 
brand, inspired more by opportunism than a 
belief in Nazi principles. A lifelong “lib- 
eral,” he became Germany’s loyal servant 
in two world wars. Foreign Minister since 
July 7, 1940—as he was from 1913 to 1920 
—he has steered the captive Copenhagen 
government from passive into active col- 
laboration. 


A quisling through weakness and ac- 
quiescence is Emil Hacha, who hung on to 
his post as president of Bohemia even after 
Nazi Governor Reinhard Heydrich set up a 
reign of terror there last September. On 
Jan. 19, the pious 69-year-old president 
ordered the arch-collaborationist Jaroslav 
Krejci to form a new Cabinet. 


In adjacent Slovakia, there is the white- 
haired and uniform-loving Prof. Bela 
Tuka. He carries on a feud with President 
Josef Tiso, a halfway collaborationist a la 
Pétain. The 61-year-old, nearsighted Tuka, 
who once served ten years in prison for 
high treason, signed the anti-Comintern 
pact last Nov. 25. 


A movie producer’s dream of a Balkan 
terrorist is Ante Pavelich, Premier of the 
puppet kingdom of Croatia. The 52-year- 
old Ustachi leader, beetle-browed and mas- 
sive, was condemned to death after a 
Yugoslav political broil in 1929 but es- 
caped. He directed the murder of King 
Alexander I at Marseille in 1934, and in 
April 1941 helped the invading Nazis carve 
up Yugoslavia. 


The Ukrainian stooge Paul Skoropadsky 
is a tall, ruddy, 68-year-old Cossack. The 
Germans installed him as “hetman” in 
Kiev in May 1918. Last summer he as- 
sisted the Nazi drive into the Ukraine. His 
present whereabouts is unknown. 
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cessions from the Nazis. The anti-col- 
laborationists in France know Laval’s 
game; hence the new wave of violence, 
deliberately designed to embarrass him. 
In return for what he gains from the Ger- 
mans Laval is expected, of course, to 
deliver all-out collaboration. So long as 
the outbreaks continue and the Germans 


order executions, the program is slowed up. 

German favors initially will probably 
take the form of wheat. Though the sea- 
son in France is a bit too early for crop 
forecasts, the weather has been unprom- 
ising. Whether the home crop is good or 
bad, the French North African yield has 


been poor so France faces a wheat short- 


age. If Laval collaboration proves success- 
ful, the Germans may draw on the Dan- 
ube Basin to help feed France. 
Meanwhile, there is little likelihood of 
an early break between Vichy and Wash- 
ington despite the withdrawal of Ambas- 
sador Admiral William D. Leahy. Vichy is 
a useful listening post in Hitler’s Europe. 
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Economic Clamps Are Drastic 


But Not an Inflation Cure-All 


Money Burning the Pockets 
Won’t be Sopped Up by Plans 
Despite Price Ceilings 


American housewives were in no doubt 
weeks ago that, if inflation meant higher 
living costs, inflation was already here. 
They complained because the price of pork 
chops jumped by some 35 per cent in the 
past year. They grumbled over the similar 
increases in the cost of sugar and eggs. 
They clamored at, among other things, 
the price of salmon, up 45 per cent, and 
lard, 73 per cent: “Why doesn’t somebody 
do something about it.” 

Three weeks ago the Administration re- 
vealed that it planned to do just that. As 
the top-ranking economic generalissimos— 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
and Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles—swept in and out of 
the White House, word leaked out that 
they had devised more rigid anti-inflation 
controls than any nation had ever experi- 
enced. 

So concerned were these men that living 
costs—including rents, clothing, and sun- 
dries as well as foods—had risen 12 per cent 
in the past year, they urged all-out adop- 
tion of the Baruch plan of freezing all 
prices, wages, rents, and profits. This was 
the method Henderson and the others cold- 
shouldered only a few months ago, even 
after Canada halted her living-cost rise 
with the freeze order on Dec. 1 (see 
chart). 

But the President didn’t promulgate the 
plan immediately. He thumbed over the 
suggestions, listened to CIO President 


Philip Murray and AFL President William _ 


Green protest against wage freezing, and 
waited until April 27 to send his inflation 
message to Congress—a message which he 
himself described as “our present national 
economic policy.” 

The message called for “a drastic re- 
duction in our standard of living” and 
“rigid self-denial.” It announced tight con- 
trols that will shortly be looped around the 
neck of every American. Yet it certainly 
was no Baruch plan. His NEP (National 
Economic Policy) showed that President 
Roosevelt had decided against taking on 
the labor bloc and in other respects had 
selected less drastic controls than had been 
urged. 


Step by step, the seven planks of the 
NEP, each designed to “keep the cost of 
living from spiraling upward,” shaped up 
as follows: 


Waces: This was the first break with 
the Baruch plan. The President said: “We 
must stabilize the remuneration received 
by individuals for their work,” but, instead 
of freezing pay rates, he merely declared 
that if living costs were stabilized by the 
program, wages “can and should be kept 
at existing scales.” However, he left room 
for wage boosts to care for “inequalities,” 
and he specifically urged maintenance of 
time-and-a-half pay for work above 40 
hours a week. 


Farm Prices: The message asked for 
new legislation to remove from the price- 
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ings plan to divert excess purchasing power 
into War Bonds. Instead he deferre: to 
Morgenthau’s preference for a campaign 
to encourage voluntary bond sales. 


Taxes: Mr. Roosevelt urged that cor. 
poration profits be taxed “to the utmost 
limit consistent with continued produc. 
tion,” and said that. both corporate and 
personal profits must be kept “at a low 
level.” Definition of these limits was left 
entirely up to Congress. But he did not 
hesitate to propose a revolutionary blow 
at high personal incomes. He urged that 
the income-tax rates be boosted so that no 
one could have more than $25,000 left over 
after paying his tax bill. Under the tax 
program Henry Morgenthau presented the 
first week in March, persons receiving 
$100,000 a year would have roughly $30, 
000 left after paying taxes, while those 
with a $1,000,000 income would have 
$120,000 left over. 


Crepit: Buying on installments and on 
charge accounts must be discouraged and 
the paying off of debts, mortgages, and 
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control law the “complicated formula” 
which allows farm prices to rise to 110 per 
cent of parity, which is the price for farm 
products that will give farmers .the same 
purchasing power they had in the 1909-14 
period. When this is done, farm prices will 
be frozen at parity. 


Savincs: Mr. Roosevelt also rejected 
pleas: of many “persons and groups” for 
the adoption of some form of forced-sav- 

















Newsweek chart—Starworth 


other obligations encouraged to retard «on- 


sumer spending and promote sales of War 
Bonds. 


Rationinc: On the very day when 
every grocery store in America quit seiling 
sugar to get ready for the start of the 
first rationing American consumers /iave 
known, the NEP message warned of more 
to come: “We must ration all essential 
commodities of which there is a scarcity, 
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Helping to put America’s Planes on top! 


The first flights into the stratosphere were made the hard 
way by daring pilots and scientists who risked their lives 
for each brief jab into that cold weatherless void where 
neither men nor motors could breathe for long. 

Back in 1931, the Army’s stratosphere pioneers called on 
York to assist in bringing the top of the sky to earth, to 
reproduce stratosphere temperatures in a special chamber 
for engine testing and research. 

Since that original installation at Wright Field in Dayton, 
Ohio, York engineers have worked hand in hand with 
Army and Navy airmen and various research institutions. 


Today York strato-chambers that actually simulate flight 
are in service to test men as well as engines, instruments 
and materials. Entering such a chamber at atmospheric 
pressure and with the thermometer at 59°, you find your- 
self undergoing the same rate of change as though you 
were zooming up into the nothingness of 40,000 feet in a 
giant bomber. In twelve minutes the tem- 
perature is 67° below zero, the pressure 
less than three pounds per square inch! 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, 





York, Pennsylvania. 
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C’est la Guerre: A batch of nonpriority war bon- 
nets displayed in New York last week by Lilly: Daché, 
French-born milliner, proved what everybody already 
knew—that women need but a bit of string, a chunk of 


j Acme photos 
wood, and a flair for style to keep pace with fashion. Left 
to right, Miss Daché presents a cotton coif with wooden 
beads, a lace straw coif, a straw caul with Christmas-tree 
ornaments, and a caul of string and wooden beads. 





so that they may be distributed fairly.” 
Mr. Roosevelt expressed confidence, how- 
ever, that not many basic necessities would 
have to be rationed. 


Price Creiincs: By far the most drastic 
and sweeping of any of the proposals—-the 
only one reaching down to affect every 
single man and woman in the nation—was 
the announcement that the government 
would slam ceilings on the prices of most 
goods and on rents in war-boomed regions. 
As Leon Henderson later explained, the 
price of most commodities will be frozen 
on May 18 at a figure equal to the highest 
levels reached in March. The freeze on 
manufacturing and wholesale prices will 
take effect May 11, while the service trades 
such as garages, shoemakers, laundries, and 
cleaning and dyeing establishments will go 
under a ceiling July 1. After these dates 


. the wholesale and service establishments 


cannot charge more than the highest price 
they got during March. 

Certain commodities are excluded from 
the ceilings: All farm commodities (pend- 
ing the change in the law requested by the 
President), ores, newspapers and maga- 
zines, used cars, securities, and all 
sales in hotels and restaurants, among 
others. 

Rent ceilings will be proclaimed in some 
323 war-production areas, inhabited by 
76,000,000 persons, in every state except 
North Dakota and Idaho. The maximum 
rent charged will be the level prevailing on 
a certain previous date, that date differing 
from region to region. 


Significance 


The chief criticism of the President’s 
sweeping anti-inflation program, drastic 
though it is, is inadequacy. The price 
freezing invokes easily the most drastic 
regimentation that American business has 
ever suffered, but price freezing by itself 
cannot halt the rise in living costs, as 
Bernard M. Baruch himself has often em- 





phatically stressed. Unless excess purchas- 
ing power in the hands of consumers is 
absorbed by taxes or bond purchases it 
will simply explode through the ceilings— 
creating black markets, bootlegging, and 
the like. 

The Bureau of the Budget has just an- 
nounced that war expenditures in the new 
1943 fiscal period beginning July 1 would 
rise to the incomprehensible sum of $70,- 
000,000,000, or $2,000 for each family in 
the nation. All this spending power is being 
pumped out, at a time when the supply of 
consumer goods is being curtailed. As a 
result, economists estimate that the in- 
flation gap—the sum by which spending 
power exceeds the total available supply of 
goods and services, after allowing for the 
new taxes and savings—will be $17,000.- 
000,000 to $21,000,000,000. 

The evidence is against depending upon 
increased voluntary bond sales to absorb 
much of this excess purchasing power. The 
National Industrial Conference Board re- 
ports that sales of small-denomination War 
Bonds have been running at a rate only 
one-tenth that of England. Over 70 per 
cent of the increase in national income in 
1941 was in salaries and wages. Yet in- 
stead of calling for forced savings or for 
taxes aimed at this great segment of in- 
come, the President’s only specific tax sug- 


- gestion was the $25,000 limit on incomes. 


That revolutionary proposal will force 
many wealthy individuals to cancel insur- 
ance policies and other obligations 
and to abandon estates or convert them 
to commercial farms—as has been done 
in England, where a $26,000 limit ex- 
ists. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s decision not to impose 
any restrictions upon labor may cause the 
program to come a cropper in Congress. 
Already Sen. Clyde M. Reed of Kansas, 
speaking for the farm bloc, has ominously 
asserted that the NEP retains labor’s 
“social gains” but forces farmers to con- 
tinue taking “social losses.” 


Pro 


Pan American Expansion : 


Booming Traffic Between Americas 
Creates Need for Added Flights 


Since ships are short, passengers, mail, 
and express between North and South 
America have largely taken to the air. 
Pan American Airways reports that its 
Clippers are now shuttling some 26,000 
passengers monthly between the Ameri- 
cas, as against 11,000 before Pearl Harbor. 
Its mail and express cargoes have dou- 
bled to nearly 750,000 pounds a month. 
The company also reported flying 500 
special trips between the Americas since 
the war. 

To accommodate this increased business, 
Pan American last week boosted its round 
trips between Miami, Fla., and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone from 24 to 28 a week. The 
associated Pan American-Grace Airways 
also stepped up its operations from five 
to six weekly flights between Panama and 
Buenos Aires via the South American west 
coast and over the Andes. Along the east 
coast, Pan American is thinking of chang- 
ing its present four-times-weekly schedule 
between Miami, Rio de Janeiro, and Bue- 
nos Aires into a daily service. 

No new planes have been added for this 
expansion program. Instead, Pan Ameri- 
can is making more intensive use of exist- 
ing equipment. 





Over the Border 


Until such service is no longer needed 
for the war effort, American Airlines now 
has the CAB’s temporary permission to 
fly from Fort Worth, Dallas, and El Paso. 
Texas, to Mexico City. The airline an- 
nounced it would start building the nec- 
essary airports and ground facilities at 
once. It hopes to begin operations within 
six months. 
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Gas Scare 


Hotel men in New England predicted 
“disaster” for their $500,000,000 recrea- 
tion business. 

Used-car dealers, already hard hit by 
the tire shortage, moaned: “This looks like 
the grand finale.” 

A. Reed Engle, president of the Associ- 
ated Gasoline Retailers of Philadelphia, 
forecast that half of that city’s 3,400 serv- 
ice stations would have to close down by 
the end of May. 

Toll-bridge and highway-authority bonds 
fell an average of four points within a few 
hours. 

Municipal bond men warned that the 
seven Eastern States obtaining 25 per cent 
or more of their total income from gaso- 
line taxes faced a fiscal crisis. 


These were some of the reactions to last 
week’s announcement that gasoline ration- 
ing would begin in seventeen Eastern 
States on May 15. An anonymous OPA 
official intensified the hysteria by estimat- 
ing that the quota allowed motorists would 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Tanker Stop-Gaps 


The Eastern States need at least 
1,300,000 barrels of oil products 
daily. Tankers used to bring in 
nearly all of them. As substitutes 
for these torpedo targets, these 
means of transportation are cur- 
rently being discussed: 

Railroads—now moving almost 
600,000 barrels of oil daily, an all- 
time high. They can’t haul all the 
oil needed because of terminal con- 
gestion and a scarcity of locomo- 
tives, 

Barges—soon to carry 200,000 
barrels a day, as against 54,000 last 
year. About 100 new barges are 
under construction but these take 
critical steel. Wooden barges are 
hazardous for oil: they crack at the 
seams and take fire easily. Fifteen 
concrete barges are also being built, 
and the Maritime Commission is 
planning to order 85 more. 


Pipelines—which require _ steel. 
However, the industry will soon dig 
up and relocate 1,400 miles of sec- 
ondhand pipe from Texas to the 
East, thereby adding 225,000 barrels 
to daily deliveries. A cement-asbestos 
mixture proposed as a substitute for 
steel leaks at the joints and can’t 
withstand the high pressures of 
long-distance transmission of oil. 

Trucks—Also helping fill the 
breach. Petroleum handled by motor 
carriers in March jumped 80 per 
cent above a year ago. 













































How many beets do you 
take in your coffee? 


‘Technically, the sugar on your ration card is “‘sucrose”’. 


Some of your supply comes from cane grown in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii, some from our southern states. But for a good 
share of this same sweet substance, sucrose, you can thank the 
sugar beet grower. Chances are, his sugar is sweetening your coffee. 


In states served by Northern Pacific, thousands of acres of this 
valuable crop help make America self-sufficient. Every fall, Northern 
Pacific hauls nearly a million tons of beets to processing factories, 
then moves the sparkling crystals of the finished prod- 
uct to table via the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 






R. W. CLARK, Vice-President—Traffic, St. Paul, Minn. 
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My, what big ears 
you have ---Herr Hitler 


y= big ears to hear things not 
meant for them. And big eyes 
looking for things they should not 
see—just yet. 

You, Adolph, would be interested 
in the things we’ve developed for 
you. American resourcefulness, and 
determination to win are now at work. 
And the great plastics industry is per- 
forming miracles in the battle against 
time and production obstacles. 

Richardson Plasticians, for example, 
are doing things that “can’t be done” 
—saving other critical materials for 
other essential jobs—helping numer- 
ous producers increase their output. 





A few of the ways in which INSUROK and 
the Richardson Plasticians’ experience are 
now serving: 


1. Increasing output per machine-hour 


2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production 


3. Facilitating sub-contracting 


y* Saving other critical materials for 
other important jobs 


5. Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers 
6. Doing things that “can’t be done” 


7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance 











War Products Producers Please Note: 
If you have a problem which lami- 
nated or molded plastics might solve, 
write us about it. 

The Richardson Company, Melrose 
Park, Ill; Lockland, Ohio; New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.3 Indianapolis, Ind. Sales 
Offices: 75 West St.. New York City; 
G. M. Building, Detroit. 
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Backward Progress on Labor Policy 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Under the impact of war head- 
lines, optimistic statements on how well 
our production of war materials is now 
going, and the President’s “fight” against 
inflation, it is extremely easy to over- 
look other developments which, al- 
though less spectacular, are in reality 
just as important. Cases in point are 
the three decisions handed down by the 
War Labor Board within the past 
couple of weeks. All of these decisions, 
it is true, were covered by the press, 
and drew some editorial comment, but 
they have not received anything like 
the attention they deserve. These three 
decisions, from the point of view of 
the future welfare of our workers and 
of our country, are, potentially at least, 
as significant as anything which has 
happened on the domestic front in 
years. 

The three decisions in question are 
those involving the Walker-Turner 
Co., the International Harvester Co., 
and the Federal Shipbuilding Co. In 
each instance the principal point at 
issue, when the case came before the 
War Labor Board, was whether an em- 
ploye, once he is.a member of the union, 
must either continue to be a member 
and pay his dues, or else be fired by 
his employer. In all these disputes the 
board decided in favor of the union, 
that is, it ordered the companies to dis- 
charge any employe who fails to keep 
up his union dues. 


The union calls such an arrange- 
ment “maintenance of membership.” 
That is a rather pretty sounding term 
and superficially is perhaps reasonably 
accurate. But fundamentally, as a 
description of the conditions created 


-when such an agreement is made, the 


phrase is completely misleading. For 
the plain fact is that, from the point 
of view of the employes, “maintenance 
of membership” is one of the most un- 
fair, and even vicious, provisions that 
can be included in a labor contract. 
Just consider what this provision 
means in practice. Suppose an employe 
decides for one reason or another—let 
us assume that it is a free choice, not 
the result of fear that his head will be 
cracked open—to join a union. For a 
while he is a loyal member, paying his 
dues, taking part in the meetings, and 
in general exercising his right as an 


American citizen to attempt to improve 
his position by honorable and above- 
board methods. But then suppose some- 
thing happens to the leadership of the 
union—that it starts adopting policies 
with which this employe cannot go 
along, or starts using the union’s funds 
in ways which to him appear un- 
desirable. Under these circumstances, 
shouldn’t this worker be free to refuse 
any longer to be a party to such policies 
—to refuse any longer to contribute a 
part of his pay to such purposes? 

Of course the worker should have this 
right. And, granting we have anything 
that even approaches democracy and 
political and economic freedom in this 
country, he does have this right. But 
he doesn’t have the right when there 
is a “maintenance of membership” con- 
tract between the union and his em- 
ployer. In that case he must either con- 
tinue to be a member of the union and 
pay his dues, or be fired, no matter to 
what extent the union is being used 
merely for the personal benefit of. its 
leaders and no matter how contrary to 
the welfare of the country its policies 
may be. 


Is there any possible justification 
for the War Labor Board’s ordering 
American employers to establish con- 
ditions that are so inimical to the in- 
terest of our workers? There is not the 
slightest justification. In fact, if it were 
seriously concerned with the welfare of 
workers it would not even permit such 
conditions to prevail. 

Why, then, does the board hand down 
such decisions? If we eliminate the ques- 
tion of competence and lack of realiza- 
tion of what it is doing, there is only 
one possible answer to this question. 
This is that the board is more concerned 
with protecting the political power and 
monopolistic position of labor leaders 
than it is in establishing fair and reason- 
able working conditions for American 
labor. . 

It is time, therefore, to have a re- 
organization of the War Labor Board. 
And the reorganization needs to start 
by the appointment of a new chairman. 
We progress only backwards under the 
present incumbent. He was a failure as 
chairman of the old Labor Mediation 
Board, and his record shows no evidence 
of improvement. 
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Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 


“Eyedropper” 


(Continued from Page 45) 

be only 244 to 5 gallons a week, compared 
with almost 14 gallons’ average consump- 
tion normally. Next day Petroleum Coor- 
dinator Harold Ickes and Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson agreed this esti- 
mate was too low. The actual amount may 
not be set much before motorists register 
for their rationing cards May 12-14. 

What prompted the rationing order was 
the continued sinking of tankers along the 
East Coast, plus the diversion of many oil 
boats to supply the armed forces over- 
seas. A joint statement by war-production 
officials explained the need for curtailment 
of gas consumption: “It is unthinkable 
that [sailors] be asked to take the risk of 
going down on a burning ship in order that 
somebody may have gasoline to go to a 
bridge party or the ball game.” They 
planned the same allowances for all pleas- 
ure cars, small or big. (Depending on 
horsepower, Canadian cars get 7 to 9 gal- 
lons a week for nonessential driving; the 
English after June 30 will get none.) But 
Ickes emphasized that taxicab drivers and 
those who drive to work or use their cars 
in business will get extra quotas. 

Trucks won’t be rationed, but a series 
of orders taking effect May: 15 to June I 
will make sure they burn less gasoline. 
These rules, nationwide in scope and al- 
ready partially in effect voluntarily, will 
force local delivery trucks to cut their 
total mileage by at least 25 per cent month- 
ly. They'll be forbidden to make special 
deliveries, or two calls at the same address 
on a single day. Intercity truckers must 
revise and pool their schedules, so that 
trucks carry full loads on outgoing trips 
and 75 per cent of capacity on return. 

‘All this will throw heavy new burdens 
on railroads, buses, and trolleys. They'll 
have to carry thousands more. drivers- 






































“WHO — ME?” 

Not right now, sonny. But you 
just wait! This whole great country 
is going to be needing you. Say about 
15 years from now, when you've 
acquired a little algebra, and a best 
girl, and 100-odd more pounds of 
bone and muscle. 


“What'll it need ME for then?” 

For lots of things. For jobs a great 
deal different and better than today’s. 
You like airplanes, don’t you? 


“Airplanes? You bet!” 

Well, we'll need you to fly them. 
Better planes than any we have now, 
flying higher and faster. They’ll be 
safer, and the whole world will be 
safer, too, when you take to the air. 
We're determined on that, and we’re 
doing everything in our power to 
make sure of it. What else do you 
like to do? 


“Well, we’re buildin’ a clubhouse...” 

Building! Just the thing! We’re 
going to want your help with a lot of 
building. Houses, and the things that 
go into houses. Things like air condi- 
tioning, and better heating and light- 
ing, and refrigerators. I tell you, 
you're going to be busy! 


FS : 


“‘Bu—but | like to PLAY!” 

And ‘you'll have some wonderful 
things to play with! Radio such as 
nobody knows today, and television, 
and the results of new research in 
electricity and plastics and elec- 
tronics—things that aren’t even im- 
agined yet. Things that you'll have a 
hand in imagining, and then making 
real. And you'll find there’s no play 
in all the world that’s as much fun as 
helping to build the world of the 
future. 


Yes, sonny, we’re all going to need 
you. And we're all oF us—fathers 
and mothers, soldiers, men and 
women of American industry—work- 
ing and fighting right now to make 
sure that this world of the future will 
be a better world. A world in which a 
young man like you can find the full- 
est opportunities to work and build 
and play. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


xk *k * 


The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we 
cannot tell you about it now. When it 
can be told we believe that the story of 
industry’s developments during the war 
years will make one of the most fasci- 
nating chapters in the history of indus- 
trial progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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turned-passengers, as well as their present 
near-capacity loads of war workers, men 
in uniform, and car owners who got off 
the road when they couldn’t buy tires. 
Thus, trolley and bus traffic in March 
jumped 19 per cent. over the same month 
last year—biggest increase on record. And 
railroad-passenger revenues boomed 46 
per cent—a greater gain than even the 
skyrocketing freight loadings. As it is, the 
roads can’t now get enough steel for the 
locomotives and cars they need to handle 
all this business. 


Rubber From Food 


Cane, Sweet Potatoes, Peanuts 
Form U.S. Sugar’s Synthetic 





If Clarence R. Bitting has his way, 
Americans may someday wear raincoats 
made of sweet potatoes, peanuts, and sugar 
cane. Bitting has been president of the 
United States Sugar Corp. since 1931, and 
in those eleven years he has had much re- 
search done on the industrial uses of his 
company’s product. From this investiga- 
tion came a method for making a rubber- 
like synthetic, for which Bitting last week 
asked WPB approval. 

The carbohydrates of the three crops can 
be converted into butadiene and methy] 
acrylate, principal components of buna- 
type synthetic rubber. At a cost of about 
25 cents a pound Bitting claims he could 
produce a “lastic” suitable for water- and 
oilproofing raincoats, life rafts, balloon 
fabrics, and pontoons. It also could be 
used for stabilizing the viscosity of lubri- 
cating oils and as a protective coating for 
machinery. But it won’t make tires. 

Bitting suggested to the WPB that Fed- 
eral agencies supply $50,000,000 of the 
$75,000,000 cost of the entire venture. A 
few days later he presented his proposal 
to 150 farmers of the Florida Everglades, 
where U.S. Sugar has 30,000 acres planted 
in cane. He said that if the company and 
the farmers each put another 50,000 acres 
into peanuts and sweet potatoes, the yield 
from the three crops would be enough to 
meet 10 per cent of the nation’s rubber 
needs. How long it would take to get into 
actual production, he didn’t know, but the 
necessary crops could be grown in a year. 
When the end of the war ended the need 
for synthetic rubber, the farm products 
could be used for making plastics. Greatly 
interested, the farmers at once formed a 
committee for further investigation. 

Numerous problems must be worked out 
to put over the project—and that is Bit- 
ting’s dish. A former executive of Fisher & 
Co., holding company for the brothers who- 
built auto bodies for General Motors, he got 
his job with U.S. Sugar through Charles 
Stewart Mott, who is one of GM’s largest 
stockholders and shares with his family 
a 60 per cent interest in the sugar firm. 


Bitting took over U.S. Sugar’s properties 
from a predecessor company that had failed 
and gone through receivership. He imme- 
diately set up a research group to evolve 
better types of cane, counteract soil defi- 
ciencies, and develop improved tools and 
methods. Likewise he diversified his com- 


pany’s activities by planting 800 acres with - 


lemon grass, whose formerly imported oil 
goes into perfume and cosmetics. The 
executive had long since emphasized use 
of by-products, and even before he em- 
barked on the synthetic-rubber scheme, he 
had been authorized to sell 200,000 shares 
of preferred stock so his company would 
have funds to raise sweet potatoes for 
starch and peanuts for oil and meal. 
Now the company is the largest single 
cane grower on the United States main- 
land, and the results of Bitting’s policies 
show in its operating statistics: a rise in 
the sugar yield from 8.11 per cent of the 
cane ground in the 1931-32 harvest to 
10.5 per cent in 1940-41; and a steady in- 
crease in net profits to an all-time peak of 
$1,050,805 in the year ended June 30, 1941. 





Lake Plane Carrier 


Few of the thousands of vacationists who 
have cruised the Great Lakes on the 29- 
year-old side-wheeler Seeandbee would 
have recognized her last week. Her four 
stacks were being shifted to one side, and 
workmen swarmed over her superstructure 
converting the $1,500,000 ship into an air- 
plane carrier. Some 500 feet long and one 
of the largest passenger liners ever to ply 
the lakes, she will be used in her home wa- 
ters so Navy fliers can get carrier training 
there instead of at a deep-sea base. 





New Presidents 


Harold Ira Crow, ousted as vice presi. 


dent of Air Associates, Inc., when the 
War Department took over last Oct. 30 
after four months of labor strife, returned 
as president April 20, marking the New 


-Jersey plane-parts firm’s complete_return 


to private management. He succeeded 
Frederic G. Coburn, who ran things for 
the Army in place of ex-President F. Leroy 
Hill. After his ouster, Hill took a_ post 
with an aircraft accessories plant in Rock. 
ford, Ill. 


{ George T. Christopher, 53-year-old son 
of an Indiana coal miner, became president 
of Packard Motor Co., busy day and night 
on airplane and marine engines. Christo- 
pher, formerly manufacturing vice presi- 
dent, replaced M. M. Gilman, who was 
seriously injured in an automobile accident 
Jan. 22 and resigned April 1. 


4] Dr. Frank J. Tone, electrochemist, hold- 
er of 150 patents and father of the movie 
actor Franchot Tone, left the presidency 
of the Carborundum Co. and_ became 
board chairman. His former post went to 
Arthur A. Batts, the company’s secre- 
tary. 


{ Garfield A. Wood, 61-year-old “gray 
fox” of motorboat racing, who launched 
Gar Wood Industries 28 years ago with 
the invention of the hydraulic truck- 
dumping hoist, shifted from president to 
board chairman. The presidency of the 
company—now making truck bodies, road 
machinery, and buses instead of boats— 
went to Glen A. Bassett, vice president 
and treasurer. 


q Robert R. (Bob) Young, Alleghany 
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Conversion: The Seeandbee, 500-foot Great Lakes cruise-ship, will become 
an airplane carrier for training Navy fliers 
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Corp. chairman. was formally elected 
chairman also of the prosperous Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway. It was a come- 
back: four years ago banking interests man- 
aged to have Young voted out as chairman 
of the Chesapeake Corp., C. & O. holding 
company now being liquidated. 





Production Profits 


On April 14 President Roosevelt told 
his press conference that the drives for 
185,000 planes, 120,000 tanks, and 55,000 
anti-aircraft guns were succeeding, that 
only the shipbuilding program was lag- 
ging. In fact, said the President, the 
quotas might even be increased. 

The same day, at an Army gun plant 
and a tank arsenal in the East, which 
cannot be identified further because of 
censorship, officers of the Army’s Services 
of Supply showed a party of newspaper- 
men how these two prongs of the factory 
offensive were pushing forward. Five 
years ago the gun plant nearly closed 
down for lack of work. Today, 24 hours a 
day and seven days a week, in huge new 
buildings and some old ones that hadn’t 
seen a wheel turn since the Civil War, it 
turns out barrels and firing mechanism 
for almost every gun in the armory. 

The tank plant taught again the les- 
son of American industry’s amazing adapt- 
ability. In routines much like their peace- 
time trades, workmen riveted steel plate 
into tank chassis. With multiple blow 
torches, one man cut four tread sprockets 
at a time out of plate, like a child cutting 
paper dolls. Overhead cranes picked up 
engines in the shop, flipped them over a 
partition, and dropped them into place in 
the tank. Other cranes lowered the big, one- 
piece, cast hulls. With that the tank was 
practically ready for its turrets and guns. 





Shrinking Cotton 


What will substitute for the substitutes 
for silk and wool? 

Nylon has been drafted for the war. An 
increasing proportion of rayon mill ca- 
pacity is now converted to high-tenacity 
yarn for such military uses as cartridge- 
bag cloths, tapes for parachutes, and tire 
cordings for bombers and trucks. This has 
shunted most of the job of clothing Amer- 
ican civilians to the great cotton mills in 
New England and the South. 

At first it looked easy. The mills had 
plenty of raw material. There was a carry- 
over of 12,353,000 bales of cotton—equal 
to a full year’s harvest. They had been 
humming at a record clip since 1940. And 
the government counted on a 14,000,000,- 
000-square-yard output this year compared 
with 9,045,000,000 in 1939. 

But if much of it goes into nonessential 
fabrics, even this yardage can’t keep the 
armed forces and civilians in shirts, sheets, 








«...we find the defendant 
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not guilty 
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Come to think of it, any one of us Americans may some day 
be accused of a crime. We can be as honest as the day is long, 
and as innocent as a newborn babe . . . but that won’t 


necessarily prevent our being accused. 


Point is, we'll get a fair trial by a jury “of our peers.” No 
death sentences or concentration camps for us, at the whim 
of a dictator or his stooge tribunal. No, sir; twelve everyday 


folks, just like ourselves, will hear our 
case and decide our fate. 


It’s guaranteed, right there in our 
square-shooting Bill of Rights...and 
the workers at SiS think it’s worth 
fighting to preserve, with every last 
war-bound bearing they can make. 


BALL AND ROLLER’ 


BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 
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and drawers and still fill the call for rayon, 
silk, and wool substitutes. Among other 
things, the mills must turn out bagging 
material to make up for the dwindling sup- 
plies of burlap from India. 

The WPB last week took the first step 
to sew up cotton supplies for war. It or- 
dered a long list of looms now weaving 
peacetime fabrics converted within 60 days 
to manufacture of material for camouflage 
cloths, sandbags, and food and farm-goods 
bags. After the order goes into effect at 
least 50.27 per cent of the industry’s ca- 
pacity will be operating on military and 
“essential civilian” supplies. And the WPB 
warned that within a few weeks additional 
orders would raise that ratio to at least 
88.37 per cent of capacity. 

Obviously, these conversion orders would 
halt production of luxury and high-priced 
cotton fabrics and cut down on textile 
styles and varieties. But the WPB refused 
to specify just which fabrics are excluded 
from the category of “essential civilian.” 
Both the board and the textile trade dis- 
couraged speculation on the subject for 
fear of starting new consumer buying 
sprees. In any event the pinch won’t hit 
consumers ‘while present stocks last; de- 
partment-store inventories of cotton wash 
goods are 39 per cent larger than a year 
ago. 





Revere Rides Again 


Massachusetts: observed Patriot’s Day 
last week—the 167th annual commemora- 
tion of Paul Revere’s ride and the Battles 
of Lexington and Concord. So did the 


’ Navy.:To Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 


the company which Paul himself founded, 
it awarded a Navy “E” for excellence in 


Patriot’s Day: President Dallas and Rear Admiral H. A. 
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production. The award was accepted by 
C. Donald Dallas, president, and Edward 
H. R. Revere, director and a grandson of 
one of Paul Revere’s sixteen children. 


{ Later in the week the Navy paid calls 
on other companies with good production 
records: on April 23, the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp. got an “E,” and next day 
the same prize went to the Bell Aircraft 
Corp. 





McNear’s Round 


George P. McNear Jr. is Scotch. He’s 
tight and tough. He fought his way up 
from a $100-a-month bank job to owner- 


International 
McNear’s name was cleared 


Wiley praise a Revere worker as Paul Revere rides again 
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ship of a railroad, then he fought the 
trainmen’s brotherhoods for years, and 
finally he took on the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The last-named was tougher than Mc. 
Near. On March 21 the government com- 
mandeered his 239-mile road, the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western (NEWSWEEK, March 
23, 30) and it since has been operated by 
the United States Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Seizure ended an 84-day strike 
and followed McNear’s sixth refusal to 
arbitrate. 

But last week the scrappy rail operator 
won an important round in his biggest 
fight to date. A Federal jury in Peoria, 
Ill., acquitted him and two aides, Supt. 
H. H. Best and Trainmaster Bruce Gi- 
ford, of criminal violation of the Railway 
Labor Act. They were accused of intimi- 
dating employes who sought to join a 
brotherhood local. The jurors agreed after 
Judge Briggle told them the union local 
actually did not exist in the summer of 
1940, when the defendants were charged 
with influencing employes against it. 

- The President of T. P. & W. got his 
start in railroad finance by besting Samuel 
Insull at his own game. When informed 
that McNear hoped to buy the then 
dilapidated road at a bond foreclosure 
sale in 1926, Insull told him to “lay off” 
because he (Insull) wanted it himself. 


_ MeNear bought it for $1,300,000, putting 


up a down payment of $130,000; half of 


which he borrowed from. his father, a 


California fruit grower. 

The new owner, by energetically selling 
shippers on shunting freight around Chi- 
cago and by shaving expenses carefully, 
turned losses into profit. The road_ has 
made money consistently. It paid $85,000 
in dividends on 50 outstanding shares in 
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1940. The president’s salary was reported 
as $36,000 a year but it was stopped 
when the government took over. 

McNear is as frugal in personal habits 
as in his business affairs. He is a muscular 
6 feet 2 but a spare eater. He often 
lunches on a dish of prunes or munches 
an apple at his desk. His advice to em- 
ployes is to stop smoking and save the 
money. That’s what he did. 





Week in Business 


Success: The National Association of 
Manufacturers, which is cooperating with 
the WPB in a Chicago test of the Stan- 
ley plan of subcontracting (NEWSWEEK, 
March 30), reported “exceptionally grati- 
fying” initial results. The plan involves 
issuing a Directory of Contract Oppor- 
tunities to bring potential subcontractors 
and prime contractors together. After only 
three days’ operation, the NAM reported 
that: (1) more than a third of the war 
contracts listed in the first issue of the 
directory were already let; (2) virtually 
all the remaining 66 offerings were in the 
process of contract negotiations, and (3) 
each prime contractor received inquiries 
on every item submitted. The second issue 
of the directory contains almost twice as 
many contract offerings as the first. 


War Contrisution: Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox announced that the 
Sperry Corp. had voluntarily readjusted 
its war contracts to save the government 
$100,000,000. In addition, the company 
agreed of its own accord to forgo royalties 
in permitting fifteen other prime contrac- 
tors to manufacture war equipment de- 
veloped exclusively by Sperry. 


Suip Borrteneck: Rear Admiral Em- 
ory 8S. Land, War Shipping Administrator, 
told the Senate Committee investigating 
the war output that 1942 ship deliveries 
were 12144 per cent behind schedule. For 
the delays, he blamed a shortage of steel 
plates and “infernal agitation” among 
shipyard workers about “whether they 
should join this union or that union.” Land 
particularly criticized Eastern yards, point- 
ing out that they were allowed 135 days 
to complete Liberty freighters as opposed 
to the West Coast yards’ 105 days. 


AcricuLturE Nores: Kentucky is the 
only domestic source of hemp seeds, but 
no one can grow the stuff without a Fed- 
eral permit: from it comes the narcotic 
hashish. The Collector of Internal Revenue 
reported that 8,000 Kentucky farmers 
have shelled out $1 each for hemp permits 
this year, to replace supplies formerly im- 
ported from the Philippines. This com- 
pared with only 40 in 1940 and 260 last 
year .. The Department of Agriculture 
reported that home-grown “waxy corn,” 
ich in starch, can be put in commercial 
production by 1943 to make up for the 
loss of tapioca from the Dutch East Indies. 
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Bi we're becoming quite a 


topic of conversation.” 


people like to talk about 


Ss “Which proves, Blackie, that 
( pleasant things.” 


@ Whenever the subject turns to 
Scotch, you'll find Black & White 
the center of conversation. People 
enjoy describing its fine character, 
its superb flavor and bouquet. And 
because one good friend tells an- 
other, Black & White gets a warm 
welcome everywhere. 
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Relay reversal: Kane beat Burnham, then Burnham bested Kane 





SPORTS 





Burnham and Kane Win Laurels in Penn Relays 
as MacMitchell’s Teammates Hold Him Back 


So hot were the competition and the 
weather on April 25, the second day of the 
Penn Relays in Philadelphia, that three 
fist fights broke out in the Franklin Field 
stands in the City of Brotherly Love. On 
the quarter-mile oval, however, they said 
it with strides. The greatest rivalry, the 
one the fans were out to see, figured to be 
between Leslie MacMitchell of New York 
University, Don Burnham of Dartmouth, 
and Campbell Kane of Indiana, each of 
whom was to anchor his team in the three 
big distance relays. 

On April 24, over the final mile of the 
214-mile medley, Kane and Burnham were 
handed a 20-yard lead over MacMitchell. 
Valiantly, the great N.Y.U. miler caught 
up in the first quarter mile and stayed 
with his rivals, but he gave too much and 
Kane’s finishing kick spelled triumph for 
Indiana. Leslie finished second by virtue 
of a 4:14 mile and Burnham, just a raw 
sophomore though experts predict he’ll be 
the nation’s next front-running miler, fad- 
ed in the stretch. 

MacMitchell never had a chance in the 
4-mile on Saturday, for his teammates left 
him a 100-yard deficit. Burnham also was 
in the hole by 50 yards at the start of the 
anchor leg, so Kane loafed. The Dartmouth 
kid caught and passed him on the final 
lap, but once again Kane had all the pep in 
the world left and burned off his competi- 
tion in the homestretch. 

Surprisingly enough, Burnham’s mates 
in the 2-mile relay handed him a lead of 
12 yards and an elegant chance for re- 
venge. This time the stalwart son of a 


Lebanon, N.H., doctor made no mistakes 
in diagnosing the pace. Though Kane fig- 
ured to beat him over the half-mile dis- 
tance, Burnham held enough sprint in re- 
serve to give Kane a dose of his own 
stretch-running medicine, and the Hoosier 
was wobbling along 5 yards back at the 
finish. 

Not all the meet went off as smoothly as 
these three races. Some of the weirdest 
baton-passing in history cost the record- 
holding Georgetown 1-mile team about 
30 yards and the race. Al Diebolt of Col- 
gate, a lightning quarter-miler, romped 
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“Chappie” and his champ 


home easily on the final lap . . . Sherwood 
Finley of Yale, traveling along with a nice 
lead in the last leg of the shuttle hurdle 
championship, got hopelessly entangled 
with a fallen hurdle and an attendant who 
was trying to fix it. The race had io be 
run over, but this time nobody got in the 
way and Yale won handily . . . Leo Tarrant 
of Montgomery State and William Carter 
of Pitt tied the meet mark of 9.6 seconds 
in their respective heats of the hundred, 
but the times were disallowed by officials 
“because of a strong favoring wind.” Jeers 
and catcalls from 35,000 throats greeted 
the announcement, for the flags atop the 
stadium indicated that the colored speed- 
sters were breasting a strong breeze, not 
running before it. 


q In the Drake Relays at Des Moines, 
stronghold of the big Midwestern teams, 
performances were comparable despite 
weather conditions tactfully described as 
“adverse.” But it was a noncolleger who 
ran off with the greenest laurels. Roy 
Cochran, former Indiana star now at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
tossed off the 440-yard hurdles in 522 
seconds—four-tenths of a second faster 
than the world mark established by John- 
ny Gibson of Fordham in 1927. Cochran’s 
nearest competitor, Dale Kaulitz of Mich- 
igan State, finished a full 40 yards behind, 
no doubt wondering where a seafaring 
man got such land legs. 





Louis’ Ringmaster 


As fancy with his feet, as clever with his 
mitts as any man in the world, Joe Louis 
last week received a crushing blow he 
couldn’t duck. In Chicago April 24 a tired 
little colored man with a shiny bald head 
and a face cobwebbed with razor scars lay 
dead of a heart attack. It was Jack Black- 
burn, the man who gave Joe his arma- 
ment, who built him into an awesome 
fighting machine, who trained him into a 
heavyweight champion. 

In his day, Blackburn was a great fighter 
in his own right. Born in Versailles, Ky., 
in 1883 and christened Charles Henry, he 
early began to glory in accounts of prize- 
fights carried by the newspapers he ped- 
dled. Moving to Philadelphia, he began his 
ring career in 1900 around the local 
clubs. 

Though Blackburn scaled a mere 138 
pounds, he fought many heavier men. He 
battled to four draws with Sam Langford, 
the valiant Boston Tar Baby, took on such 
titans as Joe Gans and Philadelphia Jack 
O’Brien, and once, sparring in a gym, made 
the 195-pound Jack Johnson holler ‘nuff. 
By his own account Blackburn lost only 


‘two fights in his campaign, but he dropped 


a decision to booze and high life. In 1909 
a shooting -affray in Philadelphia sent him 
to prison for manslaughter, Pardoned in 
1913, he tried a comeback but never re- 
gained his old form and quit the ring after 
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U’ from the holds come urgent, indispensable 
cargoes ... supplies, equipment for the fight for 
freedom...shipments to speed essential indusiries... 
to help forge weapons of the All-Out War! 

As America’s Merchant Fleet swings into action on its 
biggest job, AGWI feels pride in its own association 
with the splendid effort. For more than 100 years—in 
peace and war—ships of this company and its subsi- 
diaries have been plying between the Americas... 
building Hemisphere good will... carrying the goods 
of commerce and trade. 

With many of its fleet already in the Nation's service 
throughout the world, AGWI is glad to be doing its 
share today ... eager to accept ifs full responsibility 
for the future. AGWI ships and AGWI men join the rest 
of America’s Merchant Marine in pledging “FULL 
SPEED AHEAD—TO VICTORY!” 
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being knocked out by Roy Pelkey in 1923. 

Blackburn picked up more money as a 
trainer than he ever found in the days 
when a fifteen-round scrap with Langford 
netted him $54. But in 1934, when John 
Roxborough and Julian Black asked him 
to train the then unknown Louis, he de- 
murred. “Y’all ain’t gonna make no money 
off'n a colored boy,” he declared. Fifty 
dollars a week changed his mind. 

From then on, he and Louis were in- 
separable. They lived, ate, ran, boxed, and 
had fun together, and affectionately called 


each other “Chappie.” From Blackburn: 


Joe learned that deadly cobra-like left jab 
that sets em up for the thundering right, 
and the footwork and balance that make 
him hard to hit and harder to hurt. In 
every championship fight but the Abe Si- 
mon bout March 27, Blackburn was in 
Joe’s corner. That night, Blackburn was in 
a Chicago hospital recovering from an at- 
tack of pneumonia. Joe, after chopping 
down the giant in the sixth round, stepped 
to the microphone and said: “Ah ‘hopes 
you're satisfied, Chappie.” 

Pvt. Joe Barrow heard the doleful news 
last week as he practiced on the rifle range 
at Camp Upton, N.Y. “Chappie was like 
a father to me,” he mourned. “Ah owes all 
my success to him.” 





Post Time 


Time and bitter experience have proved 
that race horses do not think much.«For 
example, they do not consider their back- 
ers’ hard-earned cash. If they do think, 
they dream about hay—and that, as the 
old saying goes, ain’t money. But if this 
year’s muse on the future as they parade 
to the post for the Kentucky Derby this 
Saturday, they might consider the win- 
ners of yesteryear: 

Eighteen of the past 24 victors are still 

alive. Three are pensioned, two are cam- 
paigning, and eleven are in stud. None is 
dragging a milk wagon, but Clyde Van 
Dusen (1929) and Paul Jones (1920) are 
working out their days as lead ponies. 
.- Whether or not they wind: up as muci- 
lage, 1942’s three-year-olds. are ready for 
the Run for the Roses. At Lexington, Ky., 
April 23, the local Hardboots who bet 
their shirts (so rightly) on Whirlaway 
last year, got a slight preview glimpse of 
the big event in the Blue Grass Stakes. 
Devil Diver was scratched because of a 
scratched leg, but his stablemate Shut 
Out shut out Bless Me and Equinox in 
a three-horse race. 

At Jamaica April 25, another Derby 
hopeful; Requested, romped to victory in 
the $31,400 Wood Memorial. Bleu d’Or 
turned in his first great performance by 
crowding the victor for place. Apaché, 
starting from way outside (post 14), man- 
aged to show: And the crowd of 36,785 set 
a new American betting record of $1,822,- 
832 for a seven-race card—a rich omen 
for Churchill Downs May 2. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The French Spencer Tracy 


If it offered nothing else, Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s “Moontide” would be im- 
portant as the film marking Jean Gabin’s 
American screen debut. For years the 
French star of such films as “Pepe Le 
Moko,” “Grand Illusion,” and “Port of 
Shadows” resisted the gilded temptation 
of a Hollywood contract. Then France fell. 
Gabin lost his job on a French mine sweep- 
er and was offered one making films for the 
Nazis. He decided on Hollywood. 

In “Moontide” the stocky, square-jawed 
actor with prematurely gray hair has the 
luck to make his Hollywood bow in a film 
perfectly suited to the personality which 
made him “the Spencer Tracy of France.” 
That this adaptation of Willard Robert- 
son’s novel is also a superior film on any 
count is due—with honors equally divided 
—to its cast, Archie Mayo’s direction, and 
John O’Hara’s script. 

Mark Hellinger, the producer, describes 
his assignment as “ “Seventh Heaven’ on a 
bait barge.” That suggests only the San 
Pedro harbor setting, and perhaps the 
simplicity and inarticulate tenderness of 
the romance between two very unimpor- 
tant people. Jean Gabin’s Bobo is a carous- 
ing, hot-tempered dock hand who beats his 
way up and down the California Coast 
with a sponging satellite called Tiny 
(Thomas Mitchell, cast as a villain for a 
change) . Ida Lupino’s Anna is a desperate 
waif who tries to commit suicide but thinks 
better of it when Bobo pulls her out of 
the Pacific and takes her to the barge. 








There are melodramatic crises born of 
Bobo’s unfounded fear that he has killed 
a man in drunken fury, and of Tiny’s cli- 
mactic treachery on the night that Bobo 
marries Anna. But chiefly this is the rec. 
ord of Bobo’s wondering metamorphosis 
from gypsy to home lover. If the film js 
deliberate in pace, Mayo makes up for it 
in sustaining mood and atmosphere; at the 
same time O’Hara’s realistic and economi- 
cal dialogue supplies the understatement 
that keeps the story’s sentiment well in 
hand, and all roles, including Claude 
Rains’ whimsical impersonation of a down- 
at-heels philosopher, are deftly played. 
Even so, “Moontide” is Gabin’s picture. 
All that remains to be seen is whether his 


masculine charm will take the feminine toll 


in this country it did in France. 





Sabotage With Suspense 


When Alfred Hitchcock was fashioning 
such high-tension thrillers as “The 39 
Steps” and “A Woman Alone,” his spies, 
fifth columnists, and saboteurs were light- 
ly regarded as cinematic pipe dreams. 
Once again these characters are his vil- 
lains, but this time the roly-poly English 
director’s new film, “Saboteur,” has the 
immediacy of a morning newspaper. The 
headlines have finally caught up with 
Hitchcock. 

The hero of this Universal film is an in- 
dignant young aircraft worker whose one- 
man vendetta against a hornets’ nest of 
fifth columnists is somewhat complicated 
by the fact that he himself is wanted on 
a charge of sabotage and murder. The re- 
sulting story pattern is all chase and a 


Gabin, French heartthrob, makes his Hollywood debut with Ida Lupino 
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continent wide, with stopovers at a swanky 
dude ranch, a desert ghost town, the Radio 
City Music Hall (where “Saboteur” will 
be shown in New York), the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and Bedloe’s Island. 

Pursuing and pursued, the beleaguered 
mechanic encounters such typical inhab- 
jtants of the Hitchcock scene as assorted 
Fascists and democrats, hoi polloi and the 
haut monde, the blonde who at first mis- 
trusts our hero and, of course, the freak 
contingent of a traveling circus (the midg- 
et shows clear signs of incipient Fascism) . 

“Saboteur” might have been even more 
effective if the past year hadn’t brought a 
number of similar films. Yet none of Hitch- 
cock’s competitors dared to finish off a 
Fascist by sliding him to his doom down 
the smooth right arm of the Statue of 
Liberty. 





Mars Joins the Circus 


When the big rag is packed into one of 
the show’s 89 railway cars on May 10, 
the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus will set out from New York on the 
first leg of a nationwide swing scheduled 
to include more than 150 American cities. 
But whether the colossus will lay a golden 
egg, or just an egg, is anyone’s guess. 
Kinkers, roughnecks, and razorbacks are 
still available in spite of the war, although 
you'll see a lot of first-of-Mayers on the 
tanbark this year. 

Translated, this means that the war has 
not affected the supply of performers, 
riggers, or train crews for the show that 
has been playing the metropolis since 
April 9, but many of the stars are new. 
For the first time in the history of the 
circus, there are no European acts—all 
Continental acrobats still with the show 
have applied for citizenship. The Jap tight- 
wire boys have been replaced by the 
Naittos, capable Chinese girls. The famous 
Cristiani family of equestrians was not 
signed on because of Italian ancestry. 

But the greatest loss of former stars has 
been through the draft. For that reason 
Phineas Barnum’s grown-up brain child 
includes 33 per cent more decorative 
women than last year, and there were 
plenty of them then after Norman Bel 
Geddes streamlined the mammoth caravan. 
The 1942 glamor is embodied in Barbett’s 
Owl Girl Ballet and John Murray Ander- 
son’s Elephant Ballet. 

The war has raised hob with supplies 
and repairs. Rope, vital to the maze of 
rigging, and which must constantly be re- 
Placed for safety of aerial performers, is 
no longer available in great quantities the 
circus requires. In the big tent one par- 
ticular strand of 7%-inch manila hemp is 
a mile and a third long, and that’s only a 
sample problem. The circus buys rope far 
ahead, but fraying pieces now will undergo 
splicing and repair instead of replacement. 

The Wallendas, of the high-wire horrors, 





‘Acme 


Gargantua once had tires aplenty, but now he'll have to take retreads 


were unable to get their usual 200-foot 
length of new custom-built cable on which 
to cavort with bicycles, 40 feet in the air 
with no net beneath. They are using an 
old cable formerly reserved for practice 
work. 

Rubber is the biggest problem. Some 
1,600 heavy-duty tires are needed for the 
202 circus trucks—most of them eight- 
wheelers used for transporting the show 
between railroad sidings and lots. Only 
70 per cent of ‘these casings will last the 
season. The 500 horses must have rubber 
shoes. Without them, performing mounts 
would slip in the sawdust, and work horses 
couldn’t get proper traction on paved 
streets. 

Even Gargantua, the greatest star of 
all, is on rubber rations; the big ape is 
working on his third and last new white- 
walled tire. From now on-he will have to 
content himself with playing with rationed 
retreads or seconds like everyone else. 


The clowns, too, decry the rubber short- 
age. It hit them in the nose—literally. 
Putty is considered a poor substitute for 
bulbous schnozzles among the better class 
of jesters, because of its inflexibility and 
a tendency to work loose. 

As to new tents and trappings, the circus 
needs 77,000 square yards of material every 
year. New tents were obtained as usual this 
spring, but they'll have to last a long time. 
The Army needs tents, too. 

As the Big Show hits the road again, 
operating costs are expected to zoom well 
over $17,000 per day (against $15,000 
average last year), and added to this is 
the grim shortage of everything vital to 
its complex welfare. Even the “road” will 
present a hazard. While the circus owns 
its railroad equipment, it has no priority 
on right of way. If the Army needs the 
rails, Ringling Brothers, with their 1,563 
employes, 38 elephants, 110 big cats, and 
1,200 other varieties of jungle pets, will sit 











Sales Managers Like especially two 
: things: 
(1) Sales figures and (2) Good buys. 
a Sales managers are impressed by the smart 
a response that LOOK provokes in sales of 
goods advertised in the magazine. They ask 
us why this is. We have no answer but this: 
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Sales Managers Ask whether 
we’ve done this. All we can answer 
is this: 












The foremost independent reader- 
ship-testing laboratory in America reports that the Observers-Per- 
Advertising-Dollar-Spent in LOOK rank, with other leading mag- 


azines, like this: > 
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on a siding until Uacle Sam’s man power 
goes by. 

Even last. season, troop movements 
forced John Ringling North and his brother 
Henry to forgo appearances at two towns. 
This year may mean “blowing” more shows 
than that, while expenses roll merrily on 
and the painted grins on the clowns pro- 
vide a faint touch of irony. 





Two Two-a-Days 


With “Priorities of 1942,” Clifford C. 
Fischer and the Messrs. Shubert several 
weeks ago raised vaudeville from a rest- 
less grave and brought the two-a-day back 
to Broadway. Since that variety show is 
cleaning up, the same prestidigitators have 
decided on a second try—‘Keep "Em 
Laughing.” It should do all right too. 

“Priorities” sizzled with low comedy; 
the new show is funny enough on a slightly 
loftier plane. Its headline comics are Vic- 
tor Moore and William Gaxton; its singing 


John W. H pierre Jr., composer, relaxes in a monk’s robe 


star—and indeed only concession to song 
—is Hildegarde on the coveted next-to- 
closing spot; and the top-billed hilarious 
Hartmans are the best of a number of 


first-rate dancing acts that all recommend . 


it. Runnerup in this field is the featured 
act of Jack Cole and his dancers. 

In fact, features account for much of 
“Keep "Em Laughing’s” spontaneous en- 
tertainment. There is the pantomiming 
Fred Sanborn and his trained xylophone, 
the acrobatic Miriam La Velle, a dog act 
called “The Bricklayers,” which must be 
tops in its field, and Zero Mostel, a plump, 
agitated, and ingratiating recruit from the 
night clubs. Opening night he stopped the 
show with his zany impersonations of such 
national phenomena as an_ isolationist 
senator, a jitterbug, and Charles Boyer. 


4 The week’s other contribution is “What 
Big Ears!”—a frenetic little fizzle con- 
cerning a young man who masquerades as 
an old woman and gets a Hollywood con- 
tract to play Whistler’s mother. 
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Voice Concertist 


“O,” “ah,” and “e” are sounds which 
vocalists usually reserve for the privacy of 


* practice. Not so Margot Rebeil who, fo 


21 minutes on the afternoon of April 24, 
and again on April 25, vocalized in counter. 
point with the Cincinnati Symphony Or. 
chestra under Eugene Goossens. The oc. 
casion was the first performance of what 
Goossens believes is the first Concerto for 
Voice and Orchestra ever written. “The 
composer has shown himself greatly dar- 
ing,” commented the conductor, “and jn 
my opinion his daring has been justified.” 

The composer is John W. Hausserman 
Jr., whom others have called courageous 
because, though a spastic paralytic from 
birth, he has achieved both success and a 
full life. The son of the biggest gold-mine 
owner in the Philippines, young John was 
born 32 years ago in Manila. He took his 
early musical education at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory and then, in 1931, went to 
Europe. Five years of studying early music 
set him pondering on the greater use primi- 
tive composers made of the resources of 
the human voice. Back in Cincinnati in 
1939, he heard Miss Rebeil, a soprano from 
Covington, Ky., sing a Ravel song with- 
out words, found she also was interested in 
the voice as a solo instrument, and decided 
to write a voice concerto for her. 

He began work a year ago at Mount 
Kisco, N. Y., where he lives with his wife 
and two sons. Miss Rebeil joined the fam- 
ly to guinea pig the composition. Hausser- 
man would write a bit and let her try it. 
If she could do it, the part stayed in. If 
not, it came out. 

The concerto is the 29th of Hausser- 
man’s published compositions, which in- 
clude a first symphony performed by the 
Cincinnati Orchestra and in part by the 
NBC Symphony. In spite of his paralysis, 
Hausserman is also an organist and has 
given recitals at the New York World’s 
Fair, in Paris, Cincinnati, and Colorado 
Springs. His teacher was the great organist 
Marcel Dupré, who, once he heard Haus- 
serman play, enthusiastically declared: 
“You may pay me for one lesson a week. 
Anything I give you over that will be my 
pleasure, because you are a genius.” 





RECORD WEEK 


At the request of Artur Rodzinski, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, Jerome 
Kern made 1 symphonic arrangement of 
the ever-popular melodies from his musical 
play “Showboat.” The resulting SceNARIO 
For ORCHESTRA seems overelaborate for 
such simple tunes but is a pleasure to hear. 
Rodzinski has recorded it for Columbia 
(three 12-inch records in album, $3.50) . 


Even those who don’t care for most of 
Sibelius’ music are fond of the Finnish 
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composer's powerful and dramatic First 
SympHony. A good recording of this work 
was needed and now it’s come with a per- 
formance for Victor by Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra (four 12- 
inch records in album, $4.50). 





EDUCATION 


Financing War Educations 


Like essential industry, the American 
college faces the war-induced problem of 
speeding up its output. It also has non- 
essential industry’s headache of how to get 
along on shrinking income. At the eighth 
annua! Conference of Trustees of Col- 
leges and Universities, some 100 repre- 
sentatives Of 65 educational institutions 
last week discussed these questions at La- 
fayette College in Easton, Pa. 

Under the Student Army Training Corps 
program of the last war the government 
all but took over the colleges, paying a 
virtual subsidy of $3 a man a day for in- 
struction, food, and lodging. In this war, 
the trustees decided, the colleges had tried 
neither hard nor early enough for such aid. 
So prospects of financial assistance shape 
up somewhat as follows: 

Though speeding up courses will in- 
crease the colleges’ teaching costs $30 to 
$170 per student per year, the universities 
will have to solve this problem themselves; 
there is practically no chance of direct 
Federal grants for this. 

Students in engineering, physics, chem- 
istry, medicine, dentistry, and other tech- 
nical subjects essential to the war effort 
have reasonable hope of legislation pro- 
viding Federal loans to finance their 
studies. These might amount to $300 to 
$400 a year for undergraduates and as 
much as $100 a month for medical stu- 
dents. And under certain - circumstances 
the loans might be cancellable in part or 
even in whole. An engineering student who 
joins the Army, for instance, might have 
his entire debt cancelled. 

An alarming shortage of elementary- 
and high-school teachers and a growing 
need for social workers in Army camps 
and boom towns may work to the advan- 
tage of the liberal-arts colleges. Graduates 
drafted for these services during the emer- 
gency might be sent back to college for 
traning financed by Federal loan. 

The trustees made a further proposal 
to aid tax-burdened parents who want to 
keep their children in college. They sug- 
gested that Congress permit such parents 
an income-tax credit of $450 for each stu- 
dent dependent, whether or not he was 











over 18. Some urged that this credit be de- © 


ducted from the tax itself, but few thought 
that idea had much chance of passage. 
Most felt that deducting it from income, 
like the present allowance for dependents 
under 18, was all that could be expected. 
And not‘many were optimistic about that. 








Continental Red Seal Engines are in action on War-Winning 
jobs for America. Wherever dependable power is required, 
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Five Minds With But a Single Thought 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


AP Blackball 


The Associated Press is incorporated 
under a New York law originally intended 
to apply to fish and game clubs. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it actually is one of the most 
exclusive clubs in the world. 

No newspaper can simply buy its serv- 
ices; each has first to be elected to mem- 
bership—and that is no easy matter. For 
years a four-fifths vote was necessary for 
election. Furthermore, an applicant could 
be blackballed under the “right of pro- 
test”—the privilege of any AP member 
to prevent election of a competitor in its 
own territory. 

Threatened with Federal antitrust prose- 
cution, the AP at its annual meeting in 
New York last week changed the four- 
fifths requirement to a majority vote, 
abolished the right of protest, and made 
several other concessions in its by-laws 
(Newsweek, April 27). Then it held an 
unprecedented second-day session of action 
under the liberalized rules. 

Before the convention were membership 
applications from Marshall Field’s new 
pro-Administration Chicago Sun, for an 
afternoon franchise from Col. Robert R. 
McCormick’s morning Chicago Tribune, 
which The Sun is admittedly out to smash, 
and from The Washington Times-Herald, 
published by Colonel McCormick’s cousin 
Cissy Patterson. 

The Sun-Tribune fight was first in bit- 
terness. Ostensibly speaking for The Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Record, Arch Ward, Trib- 
une sports editor, actually represented his 
paper’s 3,500 stockholders and employes. 
They chose him, he said, because he had 
spent his life “among men who play the 
game according to the rules.” Then he ac- 
cused Field of threatening Tribune em- 
ployes’ job security by undercutting ad- 











The N. Y. World Telegram 


“Some of His Own Medicine” “A Dose of His Own Medicine” 
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The N. Y. Sun 


“A Taste of His Own Medicine” “A Dose of His Own Medicine!” 


The Chicago Sun 














Cartoonists frequently 
get similar ideas, particu. 
larly when a favorite 
cliché fits a given situa- 
tion, but rarely do as 
many as five dip their 
pens into ‘the same 
thought as in the samples 
shown here. In this case 
the “dose of his own 
medicine” theme was a 
natural -for the Tokyo 
bombing, and it was a 
sentiment with which 
America agreed. Details of 
how the Japanese reacted 








The N. Y. Daily Mirror 
“A Dose of His Own Medicine!” 


to the bitter tonic are de- 
scribed on page 21. 





vertising rates, overpaying his own em- 
ployes, and writing off losses of millions 
made up by savings on his income tax. 
Field, said Ward, was just a rich man who 
merely started a paper “because someone 
doesn’t like Colonel McCormick’s poli- 
cies.” 

Ward was answered by John D. Ewing, 
publisher of The Shreveport (La.). Times, 
who said that during a life that gave him, 
too, some knowledge of sports he had 
“never heard a more unsportsmanlike 
thing” than the attack on Field. McCor- 
-mick then withdrew his application for a 
second membership, made only as “a tacti- 
cal move.” 

Mrs. Patterson’s application was op- 
posed by The Washington Star and The 
Washington Post, which hold the present 
franchises in the capital. Though not a 
member, she was allowed to present her 
own case. She accused Thurman Arnold of 
offering to get her paper membership if 
she cooperated in helping him “break that 
monopoly.” She refused because _ she 
“didn’t like the smell of it.” 

After all the sound and fury, neither pa- 
per even came close to the easier majority. 
Field was voted down 684 to 287; Mrs. 


Patterson lost 514 to 242. McCormick 
chortled that his victory meant “the Ges- 
tapo is out of American newspaper offices 
forever.” Yet the AP’s antitrust worries 
were hardly ended. Both the Justice De- 
partment and The Sun were still rumored 
to be about to start anti-monopoly actions. 
And, despite the relaxing of the rules, the 
club members were still being mighty ex- 
clusive. 





ANPA Talks War 


Get a half-dozen newspaper publishers 
together anywhere these days and the con- 
versation will buzz around the subjects of 
increased production costs, shortages, cen- 
sorship, and the advertising outlook. Since 
650 publishers met in New York last week 
at the 56th-annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, the 


_ buzzing reached the proportions of thun- 


der, only most of it went on behind closed 
doors. Nevertheless, the three-day conven- 
tion, which wound up eight days of jour- 
nalistic meeting in Manhattan, produced 
some audible pronouncements: 


SHortaces: Cranston Williams ANPA 
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general manager, assured members that 
the present newsprint supply will meet im- 
mediate needs, but he warned of shortage 
if the aluminum industry expanding along 
the St. Lawrence took any electric power 
now used by the paper mills. In addition, 
members hardly needed reminding that 
copper, zinc, brass, and colored inks were 
scarce and that they must take great care 
of all newspaper-plant machinery since no 
more will be manufactured for the dura- 
tion. 


ApverTIsING: The government was urged 
to use paid advertising to “put this coun- 
try in a fighting frame of mind.” Frank E. 
Tripp, general manager of the Gannett 
newspaper chain, led this movement. He 
called for “a sound advertising program in 
the hands of advertising men who have 
demonstrated their ability to sway mass 
psychology,” and predicted such a cam- 
paign would “make Goebbels look like a 
sandwich man.” . . . Paul B. West, presi- 
dent of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, disclosed a moderately comfort- 
ing survey of advertising prospects. It 
showed 37 per cent of the advertisers 
planned to spend the same amount in 
1942, 19 per cent will spend more, 40 per 
cent less, while only 4 per cent were un- 


decided. 


War Errort: At a dinner meeting, the 
publishers cheered Lord Beaverbrook’s de- 
mand that the United Nations soon open a 
second front in Europe (see page 15). And 
at the suggestion of their president, Walter 
M. Dear, 65-year-old publisher of The 
Jersey City Journal, ANPA sent President 
Roosevelt a pledge of their “individual and 
unswerving support in this hour of crisis.” 





Labels for Lies 


Outpourings of the 
Axis radio are vari- 
ously labeled by the 
American press. Some 
papers slug them 
“Enemy Origin,” or 
something similar, and then forget it, but 
others insert a drawing that tells it’s own 
story. Among the latter is the bull shown 
above, a Washington Daily News creation. 

Early this month, 
since the bull is an 
overworked symbol, 
The News led another 
animal from the barn 
and thumbnailed the 
horse laugh shown at 
the right. This hee- 
hawing nag was the 
idea of Aubrey 
Graves, 41-year-old 
editor of the Scripps- 
Howard paper. The bull was Graves’ idea, 
too, for that matter. The symbol is not 
=e regularly, but only for the baldest 
ies, 




















HOUSE RULES, TOM 
TIME TO CHALK UP A SPECIAL 
SCORE FOR REFRESHMENT. 


83 401 ? 
WHO EVER HEARD OF 
A SCORE LIKE THAT ? 


















FLAVOR! EXTRA- 
DELICIOUS FLAVOR... 
BECAUSE PABST BLUE 
RIBBON, LIKE FINEST 


DION'T yOU KNOW ? 
PABST BLENDS 33 FINE 
BREWS TO MAKE J GREAT 
BEER. BLENDING GIVES 








A GREAT IDEA... 
BUT WHERE DOES 
THE “33 702” 

























COME IN ? IT THAT SWELL FLAVOR.| | CHAMPAGNES, REACHES 
2 PERFECTION THROUGH 
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’ "33 70 2” 
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OF THE EVENING! THE DONT / REMEMBER- 
WAy | FEEL NOW I’M ’'VE HAD My 






REALLY GOING TO Take | SCOUE RIBBOWV 
YOU, TOM—33 rod... REFRESHMENT TOO- 








Ribbon 


_ Serve the beer that’s Blended “33 to 1”—and 
score tops with everyone! Enjoy its match- 
less flavor in full or club size bottles and 


on draft at better places everywhere. Company 


FF tine Brews Blended nile Qne Groal Ber 
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Mare Dionne rests at Toronto Hospital with Nurse Isobel Garard and Dr. I. Joyal 
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Quintessence of Trouble 


The inseparable five Dionnes of Cal- 
lander, Ont.—Yvonne, Annette, Cecile, 
Emilie, and Marie—have had the best of 
medical care since they arrived in as- 
sembly-line style seven years ago. 

But last week double trouble hit the 
quins. They were separated as Yvonne, 
first born, had a minor ear operation at 
North Bay, and Marie, the last born and 
least agile, was examined for progressive 
muscular atrophy at Toronto. 

Luckily, the trouble wasn’t too serious. 
Yvonne is fast recovering, and Marie, who 
enjoyed her first long auto ride, was found 
to have no abnormality. A shorter right 
leg, the result of a tumor removal shortly 
after birth, had caused the worry. 





Chemists and the War 


Even under rationing, American motor- 
ists are getting grade-A gasoline. But in 
Europe, if civilian drivers want any fuel 
at all, they have to use makeshift substi- 
tutes. Some tricks of producing this ersatz 
gas were described by Drs. Gustav Egloff 
and P. M. Van Arsdell of the Universal 
Oil Products Co., Chicago, last week at the 
103rd annual meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Memphis. 

In Germany, 231,000 cars burn: wood 


instead of gasoline. The latest Nazi en- 
gines will even run on soft, wet wood, in- 
stead of the hard, predried variety neces- 
sary a few years ago. More than 1,000 “fill- 
ing”’ stations sell chips in 30- to 60-pound 
packages, and 25 pounds give about the 
same mileage as a gallon of gas. Sweden 
and France also run cars on wood. In 
France wood is so scarce that it is ra- 
tioned, and to fuel their trucks Paris offi- 
cials have even cut down the famous trees 
in the Bois de Boulogne and ripped up the 
wooden paving blocks in the Place de la 
Concorde. 

Alcohol seems to be the first substitute 
fuel most countries turn to, remarked the 
Chicago chemists. French and Spanish mo- 
torists extract it from grape pulp left over 
after wine pressing. Perhaps the most in- 
genious method is that used by a Swedish 


_ baker who, emulating European bakers in 


the last war, has attached condensing and 
distilling equipment to his ovens. The ap- 
paratus removes yeast-fermentation alco- 
hol from the fumes given off by steaming 
bread and supplies enough fuel to run a 
fleet of 30 delivery trucks. 

This paper was one of hundreds heard 
by the 3,000 chemists at Memphis. Al- 
though many reports on their work in 
metallurgy, plastics, fuels, and other fields 
were naturally subject to strict military 
secrecy, the following, discussed openly, 
aroused particular interest: 


How to Eat Woop: A _ chocolate- 
flavored syrup containing millions of harm- 


less bacteria may answer the problem of 
feeding parachutists and Commandos wan- 
dering in enemy territory. According to 
Dr. G. J. Martin of the Warner Institute 
for Therapeutic Research in New York, 
this potion would let soldiers literally live 
off the land by dining on leaves, grass— 
and even wood, if they can chew it. 

The bacteria in the syrup, which worked 
on animals and is being tested on human 
beings, Dr. Martin explained, help the in- 
testines break down cellulose and other 
plant products which the body can’t com- 
pletely digest on its own. The micro-organ- 
isms also change substances in grass and 
wood to vitamin B factors, providing a 
well-balanced emergency ration and pro- 
tecting against fatigue and nervousness. 

The best part of the treatment is that 
it’s practically permanent. For if current 
experiments are successful, daily doses of 
the bacterial cocktail, taken for about a 
month at a total cost of about $2, will set 
up a digestion-aiding colony in the intes- 
tines that lets people eat wood and grass 
any time for the rest of their lives. Only 
typhoid, dysentery, or similar intestinal 
diseases destroy this ability, for the germs 
of these diseases wipe out the valuable mi- 
crobes. Dr. Martin reported that Nazi sol- 
diers are already receiving similar bac- 
teria preparations enabling them to live 
off Russia’s scorched earth. 


Orner Papers: The United States’ an- 
nual 500,000-pound imports of menthol 
from Japan have ceased with the war, but 
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Drs. H. B. Hass and A. L. Barney of Pur- 


due University have met the shortage of 
the popular flavoring substance and in- 
halant by developing an effective process 
for synthesizing it out of coal tar... 
Three researchers from Joseph E. Sea- 
gram & Sons’ Louisville plant described 
means of reducing whisky losses during 
aging. Temperature and humidity control 
to lessen evaporation in warehouses and 
careful search of potential leaks in whisky 
barrels have helped save the company 
$750,000 in the last three years . . . Drs. 
N. D. Embree and E. M. Shantz of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., announced discovery of the 
first substance convertible into anti-night- 
blindness vitamin A simply by heating. 
The compound, called kitol, was obtained 
from the liver of a whale but is also found 
in all salt-water fish. 





Electrical Cancer Test 


For the past-ten years Yale University 
researchers have studied an electrical meth- 
od of dete¢ting cancer before the appear- 
ance of tumors, bleeding, or other symp- 
toms. They found that breast cancer in 
mice often revealed itself by a measurable 
increase in body voltage across the chest. 
Last week the National Advisory Cancer 
Council in Washington approved a $2,400 
grant to Dr. Edmund N. Goodman of 
Columbia University for developing a 
similar procedure to spot cancer of the 
stomach. 

A patient simply swallows a tiny metal 
electrical contact, a second contact is 
placed on the arm, and apparatus leads to 
a chart where body voltage is recorded 
with moving lines like those of heart 
thythms or brain waves. So far Dr. Good- 
man’s tests show three characteristic elec- 
trical patterns distinguishing normal stom- 
achs, ulcerated ones, and those afflicted 
with cancer. 

For some unknown reason, unless the 
patient first drinks milk, the patterns are 
meaningless jumbles. But after a drink, 
persons with normal stomachs show a rise 
in internal voltage, those with ulcers re- 
veal a smaller increase, while in stomach- 
cancer sufferers the electrical potential 
either remains unchanged or noticeably 
drops. ‘ 

Important in the search for means of 
detecting cancer early so as to save more 

lives, this research is still in its preliminary 
stages. Details of it will soon bg published 
by the medical journal Surgery, Gynecol- 
ogy and Obstetrics. 





It’s the Berries 


Quinine for malaria, digitalis for ailing 
hearts, belladonna for palsy were all folk 
remedies thousands of years before M.D.’s 
gave them scientific approval. Last week a 
kamed study by G. Y. Shinowara, C. J. 

Lor, and J. W. Means of Ohio State 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


84 PROOF 
Through all the devastating wars, business peaks 
and depressions since 1765, the name ***Hennessy 
has been synonymous with Cognac Brandy at its best. 






















































Though no shipments of ***Hennessy Cognac have 
been made from the “occupied zone” of France to 
the United States since May, 1940, it is possible 
that your local dealer may still have a bottle of 
genuine ***Hennessy Cognac for you. 


It is suggested that the flavour, bouquet and 


“clean taste’ characteristic 


of ***Hennessy be reserved 
for those special occasions 
that so richly merit nothing 
less than this fine Cognac. 


* QUALITY 
* BOUQUET 
* CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CO, Est. 1765 Mee 
SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








@ Whatever you may be doing, you’ll do 
it better after a week or two of mental 
rest and physical relaxation. 


Sun Valley is the answer to a tired man’s 
prayer; particularly so if he’s a fisher- 
man. The primitive Sawtooth Mountain 

region has more intriguing lakes and 
streams than you can shake a rod at— 
and more trout than you can net in a 
month of Sundays. 


Then, too, you can golf, ride, trap- 
shoot, swim, skate on an outdoor ice 
rink, bowl—enjoy almost any sport 
you can name. The guest accommo- 
dations are perfect, the rates reason- 
able. For any information, or reser- 
vations, write — 


W. P. ROGERS, General Manager 
Sun Valley, Idaho 
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THE 
COACHER, 
in water re- 
pellent Gale- 
cloth, $18.75 


So Smart it Brightens ; 
Rainy Days 


There’s lively style about an Alligator 
raincoat that makes you welcome the op- 
portunity to wear it! Your Alligator, either 
water repellent or waterproof, gives you 
dependable protection. The Alligator Co., 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


$6.50 to $31.50 


At Better Dealers Everywhere’ - 
ALLIGATOR 


becovse...IT’'S SURE TO RAINI 











FOR SPEEDY SHAVES 


CLICK! Blade “clicks” in! New type 
head — checked to 1/1000 inch 
assures correct “angle” for clean, 
speedy shaves the first time over! 


QUICK! World's lightest razor! 
Gives instant pressureless shaves. 
Banishes “razor burn." Simple one- 
piece construction. Easy to clean. 


SLICK! Sensational “nick-proof” 
guard protects blade corners. Per- 
mits close ‘shaves without cuts ‘or 
scrapes .. . eliminates clogging. 

ENDERS FLYING KIT: Shaver, 6 
blades, cream, lotion,comb, 


smart case, $1. Semi-auto- 
matic Strop, $1. Post Paid. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


gives wings to your morning shave 
MADE BY DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., DEPT.E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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University in effect OK’d another old-time 
stand-by—the berry of the European 
mountain ash, Sorbus aucuparia. 

Laplanders have long ‘used the dried 
berries as a spring tonic. They claimed it 
flushed the liver and intestines, easing the 
change from a high-fat winter diet to 
lighter spring meals containing more green 
vegetables. The three researchers tested 
these claims by giving up to a gram of 
berry extract a day to fourteen patients 
suffering from upsets of the liver, gall 
bladder, and other internal organs. With- 
in one or two weeks, 72 per cent of the vic- 
tims found relief from abdominal pains, 
nausea, chills, and other symptoms of in- 
ternal disorders, though it was not a per- 
manent cure. 

The researchers also tested the legend 
that the berry speeds blood clotting and 
stops hemorrhages. They found it does. 








RADIO 





America Documented 


Although first in almost every other 
field of radio, for years the United States 
lagged behind Britain and France in pro- 
duction of important documentary pro- 
grams. To promote this neglected art, in 
1938 the Rockefeller Foundation sent 
Phillip H. Cohen, director of New York 
University’s famous Radio Workshop and 
former radio producer for the United 
States Office of Education, to London to 
study British Broadcasting Corp. tech- 
niques. On his return, the Rockefeller 
group made a $23,000 grant to the Library 
of Congress for an experiment with radio 
documentaries. 

The library’s Radio Project was launched 
in January 1941. As second man Cohen 
had Alan Lomax, assistant in charge of 
the Library’s Archive of American Folk 
Song. The team’s first venture was a series 
of 26 “live” quarter-hour broadcasts over 
the old NBC-Blue network. Called Hid- 
den History, they featured obscure inci- 
dents which listeners were asked to help 
clear up with family documents. Next, the 
pair turned out for free release to 120 
stations a series named The Ballad Singer 
—ten quarter-hour recordings of folk- 
lore music based on the library’s 20,000 
old-time songs. 

Last week Cohen and Lomax had ready 


the third and final project under the ° 


Rockefeller grant: This Is History, a 
series of dramatic documentaries. Also 
free, and so far requested by 150 stations, 
these nine quarter-hour recordings repre- 
sent the country’s first important effort 
to mirror the people and the times with 
this radio technique. 

_To obtain This Is History, field crews 
with portable sound equipment set up 
mikes in an Okie camp, a North Carolina 
boom town, a Georgia backlands field, a 





Tennessee Valley village, and similar rep. 
resentative spots, where they recorded 
the homey opinions, customs, and folk 
songs of cross-section America. More than 
300 records were made and shipped to the 
library’s own laboratory to be edited and 
cut like a movie. 

The programs were scriptless; people 
were permitted to talk naturally, and the 
barks of dogs, the sound of auto horns, 
and other background noises were re- 
tained for their realism. 





Prisoner Into Announcer 


Before saying good night, may I say 
that due to your kind letters and the ven- 
erous offer of the- Don Lee station KF RC 
in San Francisco, this speaker tomorrow 
morning will become ex-inmate No. 
65768. This is Rolph Burr saying thank 
you and good night. 


Thus one evening a fortnight ago the 
33-year-old announcer of the San Quentin 
Prison on the Air program ended both the 
thirteen-week series broadcast over the 
Don Lee network on the Pacific Coast and 
his own penitentiary career. The next day 
he left both his mike and cell to become 
a regular announcer at station KFRC. 

Burr went to prison in November 1940 
on charges involving a bad check and an 





Rolph Burr talked his way out 


automobile. Before that he had acted fora 
while with the now disbanded Henry Duffy 
Players in San Francisco and had picked 
up scattered jobs designing sets for ama- 
teur theatrical groups. 

When station KFRC started the radio 
show this year, Burr became its writer and 
announcer. He caught onto the production- 
dialogue technique quickly, and his scripts 
soon required little or no editing. His work 
interested William Pabst, manager of 
KFRC. The rest is an Alger story. 
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Lefty’s Grim Story 


“Never Come Morning” is Nelson Al- 
gren’s story of the Polacks of Chicago’s 
Northwest Side—of Casey Benkowski, 
Mama Tomek, Finger Idzikowski, Fireball 
Kodadek, and the Barber, but chiefly of 
Bruno Bicek and his girl Steffi. A rough, 
tough novel full of the raw realism of a big 
city’s gutter, this is not a pleasant book, 
yet it is powerfully written and contains 
flashes of extraordinary sensitivity. Al- 
eren’s Poles are reminiscent of the Irish 
that people the Studs Lonigan trilogy of 
James T. Farrell; they are first- and sec- 
ond-generation Americans, brutish and be- 
wildered by rotten environment. 

Bruno was proud of his physical strength 
-—_Lefty Biceps he liked to call himself. 
His dreams were of big-league pitching or 
heavyweight fighting. He lost his chance 
the night he kicked the Greek to death 
with the iron toe of his shoe. That was also 
the night Steffi lost out too, for Bruno, 
anxious to be “regular,” shared her with 
the boys in the shadow of a warehouse un- 
der the “El.” After that there could be no 
other end for Steffi but Mama Tomek’s, 
where she became known as the Duchess 
and learned to endure what came her way. 

As long as he could, Lefty kept ahead 
of the Greek’s death. Then one night the 
Barber, who controlled the district, sold 
him out. Tenezara, the cop, picked him up 
just after his first big fight; he had won— 
after he had been battered almost to death. 
As he stretched out his arms for the hand- 
cuffs, Bruno Bicek, aged 19, murmured his 
own epitaph: “Knew I'd never get t’ be 21 
anyhow.” (Never Come Morninea. By 
Nelson Algren. 284 pages. Harper, New 
York. $2.50.) 





Lovable Loafer 


Harv Cope is a dreaming man with red 
hair and “funning” green eyes and a way 
with guitars and fish and people who have 
something he needs. I. A. Bezzerides’ story 
of him, “There Is a Happy Land,” should 
earn Harv a comfortable niche in the tra- 
ditional company of lovable loafers. 

The little Cope family had pitched their 
tent with the other croppers back of a 
cannery in the San Joaquin River Valley. 
Harv couldn’t work for other people and 
he couldn’t always take their charity. So 
sometimes when he waited in line for 
relief food, he talked too independently. 
Then there would be a fight and they 
would pull him out of line. No food that 
week, and Bonnie had another baby com- 
ing. By rights they should have been a 
sad lot. But they weren’t. 

When they sat up late singing and 
drinking wine, they sounded so happy 
that Old Man Carter, a well-off farmer 
who had let them camp on his land, com- 











New Issue 


Dated April 15, 1942 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
F.S. MOSELEY & CO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
Incorporated 
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This announcement appears merely as a matter of record as all 
of these Debentures have been sold. 


$100,000,000 


The American Tobacco Company 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 
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READING 
TIME: 
T SECONDS 


HE Hotel New Yorker 

should be your hotel in 
New York. There are many 
reasons for this: its central 
location, appealing cuisine, 
excellent service and accom- 
modations that are the best 
dollar-buy in New York. 
That’s why we’ve had three 
million guests since 1930. 
You'll like the New Yorker; 
everybody does. 












Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 

BATHROOMS - 

.-e they're ultra-violet rayed! 











WHAT A DIFFERENCE WHEN 


CARBON PAPFR STAYS FLAT 





Now it’s easy with DA WN 


OLD TOWN'S amazing new 
Culproor CARBON 











GUARD THEIR 


STRAUBEL 


: exiunized 
Te TOWELS 


Protect the War 
Workers by fur- 
nishing clean, 
crisp Straubel 
Texturized Towels 
in their wash- 
rooms. These new 
paper towels absorb more water— 
do it faster—and, leave no fuzz. Ask 
your supplier for samples today! 


SN Aauh a 


PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 








Beginning 


MAY 15th 


the subscription price of 
Newsweek will be: 


3 Years $10 2 Years $7.50 
1 Year $5 
* es ¢ 
Subscribe Now 

At The Current Rate 

3 Years $8 2 Years $6 
1 Year $4 
* & & 


New and renewal subscriptions at these 
prices will be accepted before May 15th. 


Mail your order today! 


NEWSWEEK 


The Magazine of News Significance 
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M odern modes based on Renaissance art emerge from the staid Metropolitan 
Museum. The dresses shown are by Omar Kiam (left) and Rosenstein 


plained: “That Harv makes me mad ... 
He ain’t like anybody you know in the 
world, and you want to make him like 
everybody . 
worried about money, harnessed tuh some 
piddlin’ job. I hate to see him like he is, 
livin’ the life of Riley.” 

Everybody tried to trap Harv into 
working. But it was just as Mrs. Carter 


said: “It’s like hitchin’ a deer to a plow.” 


The author of “The Long Haul” (made 
into the movie “They Drive by Night’) 
has not written a big story but a book 
with a happy mood and a collection of 
engaging folk. (Tere Is a Happy Lanp. 
By 1. A. Bezzerides. 279 pages. Holt, New 
York. $2.50.) 





Grandpa’s Firing 

Henry J. Taylor is a North American 
Newspaper Alliance correspondent, and a 
businessman and economist to boot, who 
took a 20,904-mile, 72-day plane hop 
through Europe in the fall of 1941. His 
“Time Runs Out” (333 pages. Index. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York $3) is a 
grim picture of an enslaved, starved con- 
tinent. 

Unoccupied France provided Taylor a 
scoop on the dismissal of Gen. Maxime 
Weygand by Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain. Anxious to pin the tip to the Nazi 
Otto Abetz and to have his syndicate head- 
line the news and disregard denials, the 
reporter cabled this disguised message 
from Lyon: “AFTER TALKING FUTURE OVER 
WITH HIS VISITING COUSINS GRANDPA AT 
MIDNIGHT SUNDAY FIRED HIS SOUTHERN 
CORRESPONDENT SANDY FOREVER. SPEAK 
LOUD AND THEN BLOW NOsE. [signed] 
SOBABETZ.” 


. . tied down to mean livin’, 
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Renaissance—1942 Fashion 

Queen Hat-Shep Sut, a famous Egyp- 
tian beauty weighing 714 tons, was moved 
to the side of the Great Hall. In her place 
came 28 lovelies, each weighing 22 pounds 
—almost-human mannikins garbed in 
modern gowns by fashionable dressmak- 
ers. The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, City then was ready to open 
on April 22 its big exhibition of the spring 
season: Renaissance in Fashion 1942. It 
will be on view until July 1 

The venerable Victorian institution 
yielded to giddy fashions with a purpose. 
More than a year ago it invited a group 
of New York couturiers to draw upon its 
wealth of Renaissance art for the designs 
they may no longer copy from Paris. 
Twelve of them accepted and produced the 
show’s 28 day and evening gowns. 

Too lush for the WPB’s recent clothing 
regulations, the dresses do underline the 
possibilities of cooperation between the 
fashion industry and our museums. Thus 
coats of mail inspired a navy blue gown 
with matching long gloves designed by 
Mark Mooring of Bergdorf Goodman. 
Omar Kiam’s silk jersey dinner dress uses 
the Holbein “colors of light scarlet and 
dark green. Nettie Rosenstein’s daytime 
frock of red wool jersey with a monk 
cowl and a wide padre sailor hat follows 
the style and color of an ecclesiastic cos- 
tume in a painting by Giovanni di Paolo. 
Many of the designers drew in this way 
upon specific works of art or artists. Oth- 
ers merely tried to convey what they call 
the “feeling” of the Renaissance. 
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‘Chute Chaplain 


The Rev. Raymond S. Hall, 
rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church at Lowell, Mass., 
looked up last December from 
a magazine article on para- 
troops. “That certainly is an 
interesting outfit,” he told his 
wife. “Yes, isn’t it?” brightly 
responded Mrs. Hall, spruce 
in a new dress, “and it cost 
so little, too.” “I mean the 
parachute troops,” came her 
husband’s vexing rejoinder. 

The 34-year-old minister 
called it fate when shortly 
thereafter the War Depart- 
ment acted on the application 
for a chaplain’s commission 
he had made the summer be- 
fore by assigning him to the 
502nd Paratroop Regiment at 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

A week in the Army per- 
suaded Chaplain Hall that 
what was good enough for his 
‘chutist charges was good 
enough for him. With mixed 
feelings Maj. William Ryder, 
director of the paratroop pro- 
gram, admitted the pastor to the intensive 
five-week training course, which involves 
5 miles daily of double-time marching and 
other grueling but unrevealed routines. 

Although one trainee calmly ate an 
orange on the descent earthward, his 
chaplain was not quite as serene on his 
frst jump, which was also his first time 
aloft in a plane. He admits he quaked as 
he stood poised at the open door of the 
speeding ship. Ten years in the ministry 
had also dulled the fighting trim the 
190-pound chaplain had maintained as 
an All-American swimmer at Brown Uni- 
versity, so the first few days of drill made 
him use all his will power to drag his 
battered muscles from bed. But Chaplain 
Hall completed the course, with a record 
of at least five jumps behind him, and 
fully qualified as a parachutist. 

The Episcopal crelic has been rewarded 
by booming demands for his spiritual guid- 
ance. “The men can talk to me now,” he 
explains, “because I’ve been through the 
same thing they have.” And his success 
gave the Army an idea: in the future all 
chaplains assigned to paratroops must 
jump with their men. 





Canterbury Tale 


Spitfire fighters roared overhead on their 
way to France and scout cars patrolled the 
narrow lanes. April sunshine streamed 
through the bomb-scarred stained glass 
of the sandbagged cathedral, onto khaki 
and navy and air-force blue. 
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Rev. Raymond S S. Hall, parson of parachutists 


It was April 23, Feast Day of St. George, 
patron saint of England. In the ancient 
mother church of English Christendom at 
Canterbury, 40 miles from London on the 
Nazi bomber route and a vital spot in the 
capital’s outer defenses, the 98th Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of All Eng- 
land, walked to his enthronement. 

Clothed in cope and miter of white silk 
and gold lace, the Most Rev. William Tem- 
ple, ex-Achbishop of York and son of the 
95th Archbishop of Canterbury, moved in 
measured processional past pews crowded 
with state, military, and church dignitaries, 
including Bishop James DeWolf Perry of 
Rhode Island, envoy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America. 

The new primate, a leading apostle of 
church and social reform, set the tone for 
his reign in powerful words: “This is no 
time for the church to take refuge, moral- 
ly if not physically returning to the cata- 
combs . . . It is our duty as Christian 
citizens to do our best toward winning the 
war, that we may keep open the possibility 
of a Christian civilization.” — 

The shadow of the war dogged the sol- 
emn proceedings to the end. The enthrone- 
ment date had been kept secret to discour- 
age uninvited Luftwaffe guests, but more 
than 5,000 spectators gathered outside the 
medieval edifice. When the 60-year-old 
Archbishop appeared, he forfeited one 
ritual enjoyed by his predecessors. Be- 
cause nowadays church chimes may be 
sounded only to signal Nazi invasion, no 
bells tolled in Canterbury. 


When city current 

fails, Kohler Plants 
supply safe, certain 
electric power 
—instantly 





























1500 watts— 
110-volt A.C. 
Others, 800 up to 
10,000 watts, A.C. 
or D.C. $235 up. @ 








@ Light can save lives! ... When reg- 
ular current fails, Kohler Plants bring 
electric light and power to hospitals, 
police radio systems, defense indus- 
tries, water departments and other key 
points. Vital guard against total black- — 
out—due to storm, overload or delib- 
erate damage. 

@ Kohler Plants are on duty regularly 
on construction jobs, in public build- 
ings, at oil fields and airports—wher- 
ever reliable current is needed. Our 
Government uses thousands . . . at 
army camps, naval bases, air fields 
and on fighting ships. 


@ Fully automatic—easily installed— 
sturdy, compact, weather-proof — effi- 
cient and economical. Always reliable. 
Many models, sizes, prices. Investigate! 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER TODAY 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Planned Plumbing and Heating 
KOHLER CO., Dept. NW-5-D, Kohler, Wis. 


Please send full information 
about Kohler Plants. 


Name 
Address 
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BONDS 
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DAYS WORK IN 
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COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED - RATES FROM $3.25 
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mMaARK 


The four compressors, installed on 
the top floor of the Ansley Hotel (At- 


lanta, Ga.) operate 


so smoothly and 


quietly that guests in the bedrooms 
right under them never know the ma- 





The Ansley in At- 
lanta is the parent 
house of the extensive 
Dinkler chain of hotels. 





“Eclipse’’ compres- 
sors are built with 3, 
4, or 6 cylinders: ca- 
pacities up to 60 tons 
of refrigeration. Bul- 
letin 100 tells why 
they are as differeni 
from other machines 
as day is from night. 
Your copy is waiting: 
write today. 


WAY NESBORO, 


) 9 ( @ , Gaze 





by 80 ft., 


chines are there! 


The Rainbow 
Room, built on the 
former roof of the 
hotel, and meas- 
uring ‘some 100 
is air 
conditioned tothe 
entire satisfaction 
of the owners 
by these Frick 
“Eclipse’’ ma- 
chines, installed 
a year ago. 


Your cooling 
work, too, can be 
handled most de- 
pendably with 
Frick Refrigera- 
tion. Get in touch 
with the nearest 
Frick Branch Of- 
fice or Distribu- 
tor. They are in 
principal cities 
everywhere. 


aa, A. 


DEPENDABLE PeenieEnarion’ Since. SINCE 1882 
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Andrew Jackson (The Hell It Can’t) Higgins 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


New Orteans—Last week Rear 
Admiral Emory,S. Land, chairman of 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, told the Senate committee investi- 
gating war production some pretty 
melancholy facts about our vital ship- 
building program, which is 1214 per 
cent behind schedule. But at one point, 
at least, in this sad recital Admiral 


Land permitted himself unreserved en-— 


thusiasm. It was in talking of the work 
in progress around New Orleans’ Higgins 
Industries, Inc.—one of the most re- 
markable American production achieve- 
ments this war has turned up. 

It isn’t often that in writing about a 
city you can mention only one man’s 
name and get away with it. But the 
eminence of Andrew Jackson Higgins 
is such that nobody is jealous of him 
here, everyone is proud of him and 
everyone is talking about him. And, 
believe me, after spending eight hours 
with him, I can state positively that 
Higgins and what he is doing are some- 
thing to talk about. He is first cousin 
to a hurricane. 

Higgins was born in Nebraska 55 
years ago and went as a young man to 
New Orleans, where he became one of 
the largest lumber dealers in the coun- 
try. In the course of time his lumber 
business led him to the making of small 
boats of a wide variety of shapes and 
sizes. Such was his inventive genius 
that he devised an astonishing variety 
of improvements in construction until, 
ultimately, the basic pattern of his 
present Eureka craft emerged—a pat- 
tern which, with superficial modifica- 
tions, is in his landing boats, tank and 
truck tenders, motor torpedo boats and 
many others that are writing the history 
of this war from New Orleans around 
the world. It is no secret that since the 
war began in 1939 he has built thou- 
sands—for the British, the Dutch, the 
United States Engineers, the Coast 
Guard, for oil companies and for South 
America. Are they good? Ask the Com- 
mandos, or the British Admiralty or 
our own Admirals King and Land. 
Jumping over sand bars, floating logs 
or rough surf, these boats climb out of 
the water on mud, sand or concrete, 
discharge their loads and, with only 
one man at the controls, literally back 


out like a car from a garage, turn 
in their own length and speed away 
for more. 

Now Higgins is going to build ships 
as well as boats. He has received a 
contract to build 200 Liberty ships— 
10,500-ton ships. He promises to begin 
delivery in September and to produce 
at the rate of one a day. That rate, 
ladies and gentlemen, equals what all 
our shipbuilding facilities are now do- 
ing. “It can’t be done,” someone told 
Higgins. “The hell it can’t!” was the 
answer. And don’t bet against Higgins. 
There can be as many more than 200 
as are needed, for once this man gets 
under way it’s going to be easier for 
him to go on than to stop. The original 
contract is $385,000,000 for the Liberty 
ships. It is claimed in New Orleans that 
no shipbuilding operation in the history 
of the world approaches this. 

The method of building these ships 
on a production line has been called a 
“secret” method. It is no secret ‘at all. 
Admiral Land described the gist of it 
in his testimony. Land said that it is 
revolutionary—the most unusual type 
of ship construction ever attempted. 
Higgins’ assembly line for small boats 
broke precedents. His construction of 
big ships will break more. 


But it is Higgins himself who takes 
your breath away as much as his re- 
markable products and his fantastic 
ability to multiply his products at head- 
long speed. Higgins is an authentic 
master builder, with the kind of will 
power, brains, drive and daring that 
characterized the American empire 
builders of an earlier generation. In 
more ways than one it is curiously fit- 
ting that Higgins’ activities center in 
the region around New Orleans. For 
circumstances forced by this war are 
making the Gulf ports important be- 
yond imagining. Whatever the outcome 
of this war it is probable that we will 
be turning more and more to the South 
and the West for our international con- 
tacts, for our raw materials and for 
markets. For a lifeline south, nature has 
pointed for centuries at the Mississippi 
Valley. New Orleans is its gateway. And 
Andrew Jackson Higgins towers in that 
gateway. 
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Warships must go by rail 
before they go to sea. 

Keeping vital materials rolling so 
the navy can maintain its record 
shipbuilding pace is part of the 
railroads’ wartime job. And that 
part will grow. As new shipyards 
rise and old ones expand, more 
and more railroad facilities 
and equipment will be engaged. 
That goes for passenger equip- 


ment, too. Transportation is 
needed for skilled workers and 


executives engaged in all war pro- 
duction; also for the movement 


of naval and military personnel. 


To the extent wartime demands 
permit, Pennsylvania Railroad 
will do its utmost to provide fast, 
dependable transportation for 
civilians. But should you occa- 
sionally be inconvenienced, just 
remember that the fighting forces 
have first call on all the railroads 
have to offer. Winning the war 


is everybody’s job today. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SERVING THE NATION 














Comfort for Navy Builders! Pennsylvania Rail- 
road offers a complete range of modern Pullman 
accommodations. 


LEADERS OF THE FLEET! 


BROADWAY LIMITED (16-hour All-Room Train) 
THE GENERAL THE ADMIRAL 
THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
New York... Philadelphia . . 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
New York... Philadelphia... St. Lo 
Washington... Baltimore . 


LIBERTY LIMITED THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
Chicago ... Baltimore .. . Washington 
bd PirtssuneeeR THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 


Room 
New ork _ Pittsburgh Pittsburgh . . . Chicago 


. Chicago 


st. Louis 


And many other daily trains iti: the above 
points as well as Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Columbus, Dayton, Akron, Louisville, Indianapolis 
and many other cities. 

40 trains datly hetween New York and Washington 
De Luxe All-Coach Trains — The Trail Blazer — 
Chicago-New York-Washington. The Jeffersonian — 
St. Louis- New York-Washington. The South Wind 
—Chicago- Miami. 

FARES ARE LOW 
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RITA HAYWORTH fe 


Columbia Pictures Star 


with her own Chesterfield 


vanity-cigarette case 
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Copyright 1942, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 













I n mine too say millions of satisfied 
smokers ... for a Milder and decidedly Better-Tasting 
cigarette, one that’s Cooler-Smoking, you just naturally 
pick Chesterfield. 

And of course the big thing in Chesterfield that 
is giving everybody so much more smoking pleasure 
is its Right Combination of the world’s best cigarette 
tobaccos ... for regardless of price there is no better 
cigarette made today. 


@ 
MAKE YOUR NEXT PACK CHESTERFIELDS...and enjoy ’em They Scltify 





